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CHAPTER IV. 

We Make Some Friends En Route. 

a> HE next morning we left 
Kansas and turned south 
into the Cherokee Strip. 
Kansas had been a dead 
level prairie all the way, 
but the country became 
very broken and hilly as 
we entered the Indian Territory. Deep 
gullies and ravines cut the surface in 
every. direction. The soil was red as a 
brick, contrasting beautifully with the 
green of the cedars which crowned the 
hill tops. Another road from Kansas 
joined the one we were traveling, and 
fresh tracks showed that a wagon had 
preceded us. We were interested, at 
once, in the mute record of their wheels. 
It was a dizzier track than our wagon 
had made our first day on the trail— 
reeling from side to side, backing, turn- 
ing and twisting—and in one place they 
had tipped over. 

Frank walked for an hour ahead of 
our team, intently studying the trail; 
then got in with a satisfied air. “ Man 
ahead is driving two old cows and four 
heifers, all unbroken, hitched to two 
wagons, one of them a trail wagon. 
There are a woman and six children 
with him—two boys, three girls and a 
baby. The oldest is a boy of about 15. 


The man is over 6 feet tall and deaf as 
a post. They are not more than a mile 
ahead of us.” 

“You say cows, instead of oxen,” said 
I, “ because the tracks are too small for 
oxen ; the young cow’s tracks are pointed 
at the toe, while the old one’s are blunt; 
it is easy to tell the boy’s track by their 
longer step; I can guess your reasons 
for all the rest—but how in the world 
do you make out that he is deaf?” 

“Tt is a long shot, I admit,” answered 
Frank, “ but the tracks show that he is 
continually walking back to the wagon; 
and why, if none of them are hurt—un- 
less he goes back to hear what his wife 
says?” 

From the top of the next hill we could 
see them, and began to hear the man’s 
voice, as he drove his cattle. We urged 
our horses and soon came up with them, 
slowly straining forward. I motioned 
to the driver to stop, and he whipped his 
cattle in the face and halted them. Yes, 
he had six cows and six children—two 
boys, three girls and a baby in the 
mother’s arms. The man was nearly 6% 
feet tall, with red Burnside whiskers, 
which Frank immediately called “ Pic- 
cadilly Weepers.” I approached the 
giant and said, “ Are you going to Okla- 
homa?” “ Hey?” he replied, in a voice 
that would have carried nearly back to 
Kansas, I repeated my question, but he 
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shook his head. “Ask my wife,” he 
said; “I am a little hard of hearing.” 
The fact that he referred to his wife re- 
spectfully, instead of callin’ her “ My 
old woman,” impressed me at once. I 
went over and chatted with her, while 
Frank walked around the outfit, evidently 
verifying signs that he had read in the 
trail. 

They were intelligent people and were 
going into a new country without money, 
as Mrs. Girard told me, and without 
horses—driving milk cows that had never 
been hitched up until the day they 
started. How were they to get a claim 
in the new country, in the mad race and 
scramble we expected? “ Frank,” said 
I, as we drove on, “ look back and gaze 
long at that man; you are permitted to 
see a courage greater than that which 
stormed the Bastile.”’ Frank stood and 
looked back over our wagon top. When 
he sat down he said, “ Awful deaf— 
wasn’t he, Doc?” 

That night we camped on the bed of 
a dry creek and were sleeping under 
our wagon, when we were awakened by 
the sound of wheels. It was unusual 
for a man to be driving in the dead of 
night, in an unsettled country; and the 
unusual, under such circumstances, is 
always suspicious. We rolled out from 
our beds and stirred our camp-fire to a 
blaze. Soon a wagon came down the 
steep bank, through the creek bottom, 
staunchly up the bank on our side, and 
stopped. We could see a fine pair of 
mules, hitched to a covered wagon, with 
a lighted lantern inside. 

An active man got down instantly and 
came to our camp. “Is there a doctor 
here?” he asked. “I am a doctor,” I 
replied. “My name is Phillips,” said 
he; “I wish you would climb: into my 
wagon and see what you can do for my 
old woman, and I will unhitch and use 
your fire, if you have no objections. 
Any water here?” Frank showed him 
the water and | climbed into the wagon. 
In, a. ‘bed,.made on top.of boxes and 
bundles, I: found .a very sick woman. At 
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3 in the morning a baby was born, but it 
lived only long enough to give one feeble 
cry. 

I had done all I could for the woman, 
and was about to lie down, when the 
clear Gobble! gobble! gobble! of a wild 
turkey came to my ear. In. a moment I 
had my rifle and was off up the dry bed 
of the creek, walking as silently as pos- 
sible in the dry sand. Clearer and louder 
grew the call at each repetition; I was 
getting near; presently I came to where 
the ‘creek forked and located the turkey 
on the “ flat-iron”’ of land between the 
two creek beds. I looked at the sights 
of my rifle, to make sure there was light 
enough to see them, and he gobbled 
again, so close that I could hear the 
clicking sound of his breath as he 
strutted. I laid aside my hat, crept care- 
fully up the bank and cautiously peeped 
over; he saw me and straightened his 
tall form to its full height, but the white 
bead showed on his black feathers and 
I pressed the trigger. My .40-90 roared 
loudly in the stillness of the dawn and 
the turkey feil, and lay. gasping. As I 
walked forward to pick up my bird, up 
rose Mr. Phillips from the other side of 
the bank. “I just had a bead on him 
when you fired,” said he. ‘ We will di- 
vide him,” I promised, and we did. He 
was the largest wild turkey I ever saw 
and I deeply regretted that we had no 
means of weighing him. 

After breakfast, we prepared for a 
roadside funeral. Having no box that 
would serve -for a coffin, we wrapped the 
little body in a white shawl and put it 
into a 50-pound lard pail, fastening the 
lid securely with hay wire. At the foot 
of a big cedar tree, above high-water 
mark, we dug a deep hole and placed the 
pail at the bottom; then filled with dirt 
and large stones, the latter to prevent 
animals from digging it up. After the 


work was finished, we removed our hats 
and stood there a while, reluctant to 
We all felt that there ought to 
Frank looked 
“Let us pray,” said 


leave. 
be some sort of a service. 
appealingly at me. 
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1, and we said the Lord’s Prayer aloud 
together. Mr. Phillips looked pleased, 
and before we resumed our hats he 
bowed formally to us and said, “ I thank 
you, gentlemen, for helping me to bury 
my dead out of my sight.” 

As we walked back to the wagons, he 
asked me for my bill. I assured him 
that he was welcome to my services. He 
did not thank me; he seemed to consider 
that he had properly discharged his ob- 
ligation by offering to pay and began at 
once to harness his mules. It was Sun- 
day and I expostulated, advising him on 
all accounts to camp there a week. There 
was plenty of time before the opening, 
with such a team as his; but he drove 
away within ten minutes. 

While he hitched up the team, Frank 
had been in conversation with Mrs. Phil- 
lips. After they had gone, he whetted 
our axe to a fine edge, built a fire near 
the little new grave, took the end gate 
rod from our wagon and put the end of 
it in the fire to heat; then hewed a large 
smooth surface on the tree and labori- 
ously burned letters into it. When fin- 
ished, it read: 

MARY ELLEN 
PHILLIPS. 
DIED AT BIRTH. 
MARCH, 1889. 


The work occupied us all the forenoon, 
after which we had dinner of bread and 
fried turkey breast. We never traveled 
on Sunday, so after dinner Frank ex- 
amined the turkey’s crop and found 
acorns in it. “Some oak ridges near 
here where they feed,” said he and dis- 
appeared, rifle on shoulder. Late in the 
afternoon I heard his rifle talking among 
the hills and at dusk he came in, carrying 
3 turkeys. 

A few minutes later Mr. Girard and 
his cows scrambled fearfully down the 
opposite bank, the trail wagon tipping 
over as they came.down, and after a deal 
of shouting they won to our side and 
camped. After a grand supper of stewed 
turkey and dumplings (I had kept it boil- 
ing all day), we visited the Girards and 
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gave them 2 turkeys. Their gratitude 
was so pathetic that Frank left very sud- 
denly, and was swearing passionately to 
himself, over the fire, when I went back. 
“What right has a great helpless baby 
like Piccadilly to have a good wife and 
a family?” he demanded ; “ some one has 
got to feed those babies.” I realized in 
a moment that he had been hunting alf 
the afternoon to get meat for the Gi- 
rards! Later one of the little girls came 
lugging a pail of milk over to our camp. 
“ Please, ma’am, mamma says will you 
please accept this pail of milk?” said 
she, bashfully and prettily; our first im- 
pulse was to refuse it, but at a nod from 
me Frank took the milk and set it up in 
the wagon seat and sat all the evening, 
musing and smoking, and swearing softly 
to himself. 


CHAPTER V 
A Difficult Crossing. 


The next day we came to the North 
Canadian River, after a weary pull of 
several miles through sand hills. We 
were surprised to find the water very 
high, for we had had little rain. There 
had been heavy rains up toward the 
headwaters evidently. The river was 
wide at this point, and therefore shal- 
low, we hoped, but it was bank full. Sev- 
eral roads which showed signs of recent 
travel converged at the ford. Evidently 
others had crossed or else the rise had 
been very recent. I saddled Henry and 
started to ride in, to test the depth and 
force of the current. As his feet came 
to the water, he stopped doubtfully and 
snorted. I waited, giving him time to 
look up and down the flood : he examined 
the situation a few moments, decided that 
all was right and stepped confidently in 
of his own accord. It was about a hun- 
dred yards across, and at one point the 
water came well up around his flanks and 
shoulders; I could feel his feet roll and 
slip, as the bottom moved under them; 
but we soon came to shallower water 
and went up the farther bank. Return- 
ing, we rode all over the ford—testing 
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for the shallowest route; then out and 
prepared to cross with the wagon. 

We shoveled about a ton of sand into 
our wagon box, to increase our load and 
hold the wheels firmly to the bottom, so 
that the wagon would not tip easily or 
be carried down-stream. I next fastened 
one end of a picket rope to the end of 
the wagon tongue, cinched my saddle as 
firmly as possible, and rode in ahead of 
the team, taking a turn of the other end 
of the rope around the horn of my sad- 
die. All being now ready for the trial, 
Frank gathered the lines, and with whip 
in hand plunged boldly in. I rode on 
one thigh, looking back, Henry pulling 
hard on the rope, which was taut as a 
fiddle string. At the deepest place the 
ponies lost their footing and swam, the 
wagon reeled and the back end of it 
swung down-stream; all would prob- 
ably have been swept away, but for the 
tow line. When the wagon was at the 
danger point, Henry had reached shallow 
water, where the footing was firm, and he 
pulled the load and the ponies by the 
horn of the saddle until they regained 
their feet, and we came safely up the 
farther bank. 

Here we threw out our ballast of sand 
and drove forward, only to come in a 
few minutes to a sand hill so steep that 
to draw our wagon up was plainly im- 
possible; I scouted up and down the 
river, looking for an easier ascent, but 
there was none. That hill must be sur- 
mounted, somehow! We unhitched, leav- 
ing Our wagon in the road with the 
tongue pointing hopefully up the hill, 
and cooked our dinner. 

The hill bore eloquent evidences of 
struggle and stress ; the sand was plowed 
up by the desperate pulling of horses and 
the ground was strewn with abandoned 
goods. There were crow-bars, steel 
drills, pick axes, a blacksmith’s anvil, all 
kinds of household furniture, baled hay, 
a case of dynamite, and enough trash to 
‘have loaded several wagons. 

We had eaten our dinner and were 
looking over the discarded goods, when 
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we heard a stentorian shout, and across 
the river appeared a patriarch, as tall as 
Piccadilly, with a yellowish-white beard 
reaching to his waist. He was driving 
an enormous pair of oxen. He was ob- 
viously surprised and dismayed by the 
high water and surveyed the flood with 
an anxious eye. “ Did you-all ford it?” 
he shouted— How long ago? how deep 
is it? is she risin’ or fallin’ ?” He pro- 
longed the words, which came clearly to 
us, but was unable to hear our replies, 
so I saddled Henry once more and rode 
over, to show him the route and the 
depth of the water. I was surprised to 
find that his cattle were not oxen, but 
bulls of great size, with collars on their 
necks like inverted horse collars instead 
of yokes. He said his wagon was heavily 
loaded. His family consisted of the wife. 
a very agéd appearing woman, and a 
buxom daughter—smiling, black eyed 
and bare footed. 

Their name was Sperry. The old gen- 
tleman measured the depth of the water, 
as it showed on Henry’s wet side, on the 
handle of his whip, then stood it up be- 
side the cattle. The water would sweep 
nearly over their backs! “I cain’t make 
it,’ said he, in great dejection; “like 
enough I’ll have to camp here a plum 
week! Them short-legged, big-bodied. 
hairy cattle ‘ud have to swim, where a 
tall hoss like your’n ’ud wade ’er easy. 
I’ll sure be too late for the openin’ !” 

I offered to tow him and he eagerly 
accepted; so I hitched the rope to his 
wagon tongue and rode in. Mr. Sperry 
moved the women back behind the wagon 
seat, and when all was ready he cracked 
his long whip and in they went. I walked 
Henry forward just fast enough to keep 
the rope stretched, not pulling any until 
the cattle should begin to swim. Look- 
ing back, the bull driver was a picture. 
He stood upright, his feet braced wide 


: apart, his long hair and beard streaming 


in the wind, his face anxious, holding his 
great whip in both hands and shout- 
ing continually, “ Hike, there! Bright!” 
“Hike, Brown!” “Hike; O hike!” 























“Now, come! come a leetle!” aiding his 
voice with a dexterous touch of the lash, 
now here, now there. Mrs. Sperry closed 
her eyes; the young woman looked half 
frightened, half merry. 

Slowly and cumbrously the great cat- 
tle breasted the torrent, until the water 
became so deep that I saw them waver ; 
then I spoke to Henry. He threw his 
weight against the tow line, and, pulling 
with all his power and both cattle swim- 
ming, we came over—Mr. Sperry in a 
perfect frenzy of shouting at the critical 
moment. He looked Henry over with 
admiration. “I never knowed afore that 
a hoss could pull like thet frum a saddle,” 
was his comment. “ Why! he pulled the 
hull rig by hisself!—’bout how much do 
you-all ‘low he’s wuth?” 

When he saw our wagon, stuck in the 
sand and barring the way, his face 
lighted up with pride. “ Now I'll show 
you-all whut cattle air good fer,” he 
said, and prepared to hitch them to our 
load. I suggested that we hitch our 
team ahead of the cattle, but he said 
our horses would pull too quickly for 
them, and that his bulls would pull it 
alone. He drove them forward, his 
laughing daughter carrying the double 
trees; and when they were hooked on, 
he left them standing and walked up the 
hill to survey the ground. The “ pitch” 
to be climbed was not more than 30 feet 
high, but it was pure bottomless sand 
and so steep that it looked almost 
straight up. Mr. Sperry took a fresh 
chew of tobacco and talked to his cat- 
tle—urging them forward until they 
were straining hard in their collars. 

“N-o-w!” he shouted; they made a 
heave, but the wagon did not move; then 
he tapped them gently with the whip 
and cried, “Now, c-o-m-e!” They 
heaved again, but still the wagon re- 
mained stationary. ‘“ Now you know 
what’s afore ye!” he yelled, as the cat- 
tle gathered their feet ‘well under them 
—“ Hike! O hike!” Responding nobly, 
the immense brutes surged ahead a single 
step with resistless force, and the wagon 
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moved ahead about a yard; waiting a 
moment, while the cattle gathered their 
feet into position, he gave the word and 
they lifted again; the wagon, sunk half- 
way to the hubs in sand, moved grudg- 
ingly forward another step. And so by 
single lifts, a step at a time, they gained 
the top at last and the wagon rolled out 
upon level ground. 

We expressed our admiration of the 
magnificent performance. Mr. Sperry 
wiped the perspiration from his brow, 
looking much gratified. “Thet biggest 
animal ’ud pull it alone,” said he, “ef 
his collar ’ud hold him; he kin pull any- 
thing thet’s loose; ef it don’t come, he 
jest goes through the collar!” 

The operation was repeated with the 
old gentleman’s wagon, Frank and I 
looking on with unabated interest. We 
hitched up our ponies and were all about 
to start forward, when we heard Mr. 
Girard shouting from the’ other side. 
We had forgotten him and remembered 
his helpless condition with dismay. We 
looked at each other. “We can’t go 
away and desert Piccadilly and the other 
babies,” said Frank, and we told Mr. 
Sperry about the Girard family. He 
was interested in the cow team and 
agreed that they must be helped; so we 
all returned to the river. On the oppo- 
site bank was a forlorn group.‘ All had 
left the wagons and stood huddled to- 
gether, gazing hopelessly at the rushing 
waters. 

We waved our hats to them, in token 
that we were coming to their assistance, 
and went about our preparations. Old 
Mr. Sperry (whom Frank had promptly 
named “ Abraham”) went after his cat- 
tle and I made Henry ready once again 
for the icy flood. Arriving at the ford, 
Mr. Sperry mounted to the saddle, and 
I rode behind him, carrying the double 
trees. Driving the bulls before us with 
whip and voice, we swam and scrambled 
as best we could to the farther bank. We 
loaded the wagons with sand, placed the 
Girards so that they could guard the 
small children from falling out, hitched 
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the great bulls in front of the six cows 
—I on Henry, fifty feet in advance of 
all—and we took to the water. 

The cows were frightened and hung 
back, but they were dragged ruthlessly 
forward, sometimes under water, and 
again regaining their feet; the children 
cried and screamed and Mr. Sperry 
shouted and plied his whip. Henry held 
the bulls straight until they swam the 
deepest place, and they were on their 
feet again while the cows were swim- 


ming, and so we came out once more,. 


dripping, with the cows half strangled 
and nearly dead with fright, but all safe. 
We paused a few minutes, to get all in 
order, and remove Prince Henry—his 
part nobly done all that trying day—and 
then the eight cattle strained up the steep 
sand hill, and we were assembled. Mr. 
Girard did not speak, but came around, 
and silently shook hands with all; and 
his wife climbed out of their wagon and 
said, “ God will surely bless vou, gentle- 
men.” 

These operations had taken so long 
that we concluded to camp where we 
were that evening. I spent the evening 
rubbing Henry’s back and limbs to coun- 
teract any ill effects of his hard pulling 
and long exposure in cold water; Frank 
talked with the women, and * Abraham ”’ 
and “ Piccadilly ” struck up an amusing 
friendship, conversing in shouts that 
awakened the echoes far up and down the 
river. One was about as deaf as the 
other. 





CHAPTER VI. 
I Bag a Brace of Turkeys. 

Our way now lay down the river, usu- 
ally following what is called the second 
bottom, and was, for the most part, a 
level and well traveled road. Our friends 
with the cattle arranged to travel in 
company, so we left them and pushed 
on our way. Frank often rode Henry 
abroad on exploring and hunting expe- 
ditions, usually rejoining the wagon with 
game of some kind tied to the saddle. 
One day he came in with an enormous 
rattlesnake. I supposed that he had 
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brought it merely to show me _ the 
monster, which was as large as a man’s 
arm, but he proceeded to skin it. The 
meat was white as fish and I wondered 
if he intended to cook it; | had often 
heard of men eating them and I watched 
his movements with some apprehension. 
I asked no questions—having long be- 
fore learned the Indian way, to wait ana 
see, and knowing well that he would not 
answer. He carefully removed all the 
fat. of which there was a surprising 
quantity ; tried it out over a gentle fire, 
and poured the oil into a bottle; it was 
clear and as thin as sperm oil. 

That evening we passed an Indian vil- 
lage of considerable size, on the oppo- 
site side of the river, and pitched our 
camp within sight of it, a half-mile down- 
stream. While Frank prepared supper, 
[ went down to the river to fish, and, 
while quietly sitting there, saw a flock 
of turkeys on the other side file out of the 
woods and go to roost in a tree on the 
bank. When I went back to camp I told 
Frank that I had seen a flock of the In- 
dians’ turkeys go to roost across the 
river. “ Indians’ turkeys!” he ex- 
claimed, with a derisive grin, and hur- 
ried down to the river with his rifle, but 
he soon returned, saying that it was too 
dark to shoot. 

The moon was well up by 10 o'clock, 
and we went down to the bank, tied the 
picket ropes together, and, rifle in hand, 
[ waded into the icy water—all my cloth- 
ing removed except my shoes and hold- 
ing one end of the rope, while rank 
held the other and payed it out as | ad- 
vanced. The rope was to help me re- 
gain the shore, in case the swift current 
swept me off my feet. It came to my 
arm-pits at the deepest part and I could 
barely stand in the swift water, but, by 
placing my feet firmly and carefully 
each step, I managed to wade across. 

There sat the turkeys—large, still, 
black bunches in I *walked 





the tree. 


around until I had gained a position 
where the lowest one in the tree was 
between me and the face of the moon; 




















——----s 
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then aimed ai the moon, in order to see 
the sights of the rifle: swung my aim 
from the moon to the turkey and pulled 
the trigger. he roar of the heavy rifle 
reverberated and echoed loudly along 
the river and the turkey fell with a 
mighty splash into the water and in- 
stantly began to swim for shore! | 
jumped in after him, knowing that he 
would escape if his feet reached the 
bank, caught vhis outstretched neck as | 
descended and found that I had leaped 
into a hole fully 10 feet deep. Down 
[ went—turkey in one hand, rifle in the 
other—until my feet struck bottom; then 
up again like a cork, the strong current 
sweeping me into shallow water in a 
second. I walked ashore with the strug- 
gling bird, wrung its neck and looked 
for the others. The commotion in the 
water had frightened them all away. 1| 
had shot the lowest one on the tree pur- 
posely, and, had it not been for the 
splashing, | could probably have shot 
several more before they would have 
flown. If I had shot the highest one 
first, the others would have been fright- 
ened by his falling past them. 

[ was about to wade back, when Frank 
pointed out a turkey he had seen alight 
in the top of a tall cottonwood tree. To 
get him between me and the moon, I was 
obliged to go 100 yards back among the 
trees, where the bushes were pretty 
thick and it was rather dark. After 
stumbling about for quite a while— 
shivering with cold until some scratches 
from green briars, liberally distributed 
over my naked body, suddenly warmed 
me—I gained the necessary position and 
fired 7 shots without result. At the 7th 
shot the turkey seemed to realize that 
something was going on, and, rising to 
his feet, he said, ““ Quit-quit! quit-quit! ”’ 
[ knew he would fly if I missed him 
again. I took a knee rest and fired with 
the utmost care and heard his body 
strike the ground heavily the. next in- 
stant. After stumbling around in the 
darkness of the woods for a long time, 
[ finally found him and waded back 
through the ice bath. How fine and 


warm and glowing I felt when I had 
resumed my clothes! 

Meanwhile, pandemonium reigned in 
the Indian village; a hundred dogs 
barked and every tepee was lighted. 
Frank said my shooting had sounded like 
a battle in the stillness of the night and 
he guessed the Indians were at a loss to 
account for it and thought they were at- 
tacked. At the wagon we examined the 
turkeys. The first one shot had the right 
wing cut off as cleanly as it could have 
been done with a knife. 

The next morning | was sitting on the 
wagon tongue, plucking the birds, when 
a party of Indians got into canoes and 
caine over toward us. ‘‘ Coming over 
after their turkeys,” said Frank, with 
his vexing. grin. ‘** They won’t get them,” 
[ replied; “ | have no use for a dog that 
won't fight for his bone.””. And I buckled 
on my stx-shooter. I felt a little uneasy, 
however, as they advanced. After a min- 
ute, Frank said “How!” “How!” 
they replied. They saw the turkey 
feathers and I could see that it explained 
to them the bombardment of the night 
before. After five minutes of silence, 
one of them said “ Matches” in a deep 
voice. [ gave him a box, secretly re- 
lieved, and Frank shouted with laughter. 
“Your cannonade cost them all the 
matches in town,” he cried—* ought to 
give them a whole case of matches. You 
looked fierce enough to have bluffed the 
whole Cheyenne Nation and the Arapa- 
hoes thrown in.” 

The next day we passed Cantonement 
—a sort of military headquarters, con- 
sisting of a group of palisade houses, 
built of logs stood upright. Here we 
bought some much needed supplies at 
“Government store” prices, which 
means four times as much as they should 
be, and that evening we camped in a 
wide and beautiful meadow, with an- 
other Indian village in sight. The wide 
and level river bottom was covered with 
herds of Indian ponies, guarded and 
tended by Indian boys; the new grass 
was nearly a foot high, early in the sea- 
son as it was, and we camped near a 
pretty spring creek. It was an ideal 
spot. 

(To be Continued.) 








A CARIBOU HUNT IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 


By EDWARD HICKSON. 


HEAVY southeasterly 
snow storm—followed by a 
little rain and sleet, which 
froze and made a slight 
crust on top of about 5 ft. 
of snow—gave us just 
what we had been waiting 
for. For the past fortnight Wallace 
and I had been preparing for a cari- 
bou hunt. We had heard that several 
herds of these animals had been seen near 
the Tracadie River and its branches in 
Northeastern New Brunswick, and, hav- 
ing for years wished to visit this region, 
I was eager to go. This was back in the 
early nineties, before the present laws 
were passed, and we generally hunted 
moose and caribou, particularly moose, 
up to the middle of December by track- 
ing them in the snow and running them 
down on snowshoes. Of course this 
method was often abused, but generally 
it was only the Indians or some poor set- 
tler in want of meat who would take ad- 
vantage of the animals when they were 
yarded in deep snow. It was simply 
butchery to kill them in that manner, but 
to run down a moose or caribou in 5 ft. 
of snow, after stalking him, is better 
sport, in my opinion, than calling the ani- 
mal in the rutting season, according to 
the present approved system. Another 
thing. We always brought out our meat 
when we killed, in early December, and 
the hunters who call moose in September 
and October generally cut off the head 
and leave the carcass in the woods for 
the bears. I never cared for the present 
system of killing moose. Provided the 
snow be not too deep, one not accustomed 
to the caribou would be amazed to see 
where they can go and how rapidly they 
can travel, and, once a herd scents a 
hunter and gets away before he has time 
to get in his shot, he may as well give 





them up. The feet of the caribou are 
peculiar and they can spread them out to 
such an extent that they sink very little. 
The only way to get them, therefore, at 
this time of year is to stalk them care- 
fully, and when the animal is hit and not 
killed there is often a chance to run him 
down by following his tracks, which is 
of course the advantage of hunting in 
the snow. There is often magnificent 
sport in this manner of hunting. 

I had purchased an Indian toboggan, 
to bring out the carcass in case we shot 
anything, and also to be used to haul our 
supplies after we went as far as we could 
by means of horse and sled. On a horse 
sled we therefore packed the toboggan, 
on which was carefully tied the small 
tent we intended to take with us and our 
blankets, provisions, axe, etc.—all ready 
for an early start in the morning. 

It was just daylight when Wallace 
called me, and after breakfast the mare 
was harnessed to the big sled, the bottom 
of which was covered with hay and rugs, 
and, warmly clad in our coon coats and 
hats, we started. For about 12 miles the 
road was good, as it formed part of the 
old mail road between Bathurst and 
Miramichi, and in the winter the farmers 
use it and keep it open, hauling firewood 
from their woods lots several miles from 
the vicinity of town. The mare was 
fresh and we bowled along these 12 miles 
in grand shape. After we had left the 
main road it was, however, altogether 
different. We had to follow a road used 
by portagers to take supplies in to the 
lumber camps on the Tracadie, and it 
had been but little used since the recent 
storm. The feet of the horses that had 
passed over it had formed step holes, 
each horse stepping in those made by 
the one ahead, and it was impossible to 
go faster than a walk. It was also very 
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cold, and, after standing the chill as long 
as I could, I jumped off and put on my 
snowshoes and trotted alongside of the 
team. In this way I soon got warm 
enough. By noon we had made about 15 
miles from the town. Here we boiled 
our kettle and fed the mare, while we 
had lunch, and, after dinner, pushed on— 
coming to an old camp and hovel about 
4 in the afternoon, which is pretty near 
evening in that climate at the time of 
year mentioned. On examination of the 
camp, we were delighted to find that it 
was fairly comfortable and actually -had 
a big square stove, all ready for a fire. 
The hovel was also very warm and good 
enough for the horse and there was 
quite a stock of hay and oats left by the 
portagers. We had no hesitation, there- 
fore, about making ourselves at home, 
and after we had made the mare all right 
for the night and given her oats and 
water (which Wallace found by digging 
through the snow to the ice-covered 
brook near the camp, for lumbermen al- 
ways build these camps near a brook), 
we cut fresh boughs and made new beds 
for ourselves and turned in. 

I woke several times during the night, 
to find Wallace working at the fire, and 
in the morning he told me it had been a 
very cold night and that he and the boy 
we had brought with us (intending to 
send him back with the mare) had been 
up most of the night filling up the old 
stove. He also proposed, as the mare 
was quite comfortable and the weather 
had turned so very cold, that we start 
right from here and hunt, in preference 
to going 10 or 12 miles further and tent- 
ing. He was under the impression that 
we could make either this camp or some 
of the other unused camps or even one 
where some lumbermen were working 
every night, and that it would be better 
than tenting. As he was the best judge, 
| of course agreed with him, and I was 
glad we had come to this conclusion 
afterwards. 

As soon as we had our breakfast, there- 
fore, we started in a southeasterly direc- 
tion toward the Lord and Foy Branch of 
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the main Tracadie River. Wallace took 
the lead, with the cord of the toboggan 
over his shoulders, starting off in a long, 
swinging stride—throwing the weight of 
his body first on one foot, then on the 
other. He was a first-rate walker, and, 
although I had the advantage of having 
the trail made for me, it was as much as 
I could do to keep up with him. After 
a while it came a bit easier, and, by 
watching how my leader dodged the 
stumps and other obstructions in his way, 
I began to get what Wallace called the 
“knack” of it. It is a very different 
thing to travel in the woods on snow- 
shoes to walking on these useful articles 
on a clear river or field. 

The sun was just showing through the 
frost-covered spruces and firs as we left 
the camp and glittered on drops of ice 
which hung in the branches like so many 
jewels. The dead silence of the winter 
morning was only broken by the 
Crunch! crunch! of our.snowshoes as we 
broke through the light crust. I had 
been rather chilled as we stood round, 
before starting, but soon an exhilarat- 
ing glow began to run through my veins, 
and, though the cold was so intense it 
turned our breath to smoke in an instant, 
I was soon perspiring. As the sun rose 
higher, the white woods became brilliant 
and its rays, which at first struck white 
and cold on the icy jewels, now turned 
the whole world in sight into masses of 
glittering prisms. 

After walking for about 3 hours, dur- 
ing which we saw no signs of caribou— 
much to our disappointment, I must con- 
fess—Wallace turned more to the south 
and soon the ground began to trend up- 
wards and the green spruces and firs gave 
place to bare birches and maples. We 
were climbing a hardwood ridge. About 
half an hour afterwards, Wallace told 
me not to talk loud, as voices carried far 
in these open woods, and silently we 
climbed the slope—Wallace being about 
20 ft. ahead. Presently when about half- 
wav to the top, I saw my leader pause 
and motion me to come on. When I 
reached him, I saw we had at last found 
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a caribou trail, but as these animals trav- 
el one after the other, each putting his 
feet into the holes made by the leader, we 
were unable to tell how many animals 
there were. Certainly there were several, 
and as certainly they had passed but a 
few hours before, for the tracks were 
comparatively fresh. Of course we re- 
solved to follow the trail, which skirted 
the hill in an easterly direction. Wallace 
thought we had better leave the toboggan 
here, so as to make as little noise as pos- 
sible, and this we decided to do, and, as 
it was by this time nearly 11 o'clock, we 
decided to have a lunch here. We did 
not dare use the axe to cut wood, so used 
birch bark and some dry birch limbs, 
which we gathered and soon we had a 
little blaze, sufficient to boil some snow 
water, and we lunched on sandwiches 
and strong tea. After lunch we felt bet- 
ter and cheerfully struck the trail. 
“These tracks were made within 12 
hours,” Wallace said, “ but, all the same, 
the animals may be 20 miles away from 
here by this time. If anything fright- 
ened them, they would not stop for a 
while, I can tell you. At the same time,” 
he continued, “they may be within a 
half-mile of us this minute and we must 
go most carefully.” 

Following the trail, we walked per- 
haps a mile and a half, passing several 
signs where the animals had dug holes in 
the side-hill at the roots of large trees to 
get at the scanty moss. Here they had 
bunched and spread out where a bunch 
of alders tops showed that a brook was 
hidden below the snow, also evident by 
the slight banks which we descended and 
ascended. Wallace appeared to think 
the caribou had been here quite recently, 
and, as he pointed to a spot of torn bark 
far up on a big maple, he remarked, 
“ There is a big fellow with them or he 
couldn’t reach up there.” We were now 
talking in whispers and avoiding all un- 
necessary noise. In a few minutes after 
this we came to an old hauling road— 
not a main road, but one of those which 
the lumbermen had used to twitch out 
the birch logs to the main hauling road, 


which was probably not far away. The 
animals had debouched into this logging 
trail, following it for about 50 ft. or 
more, and had then struck off again 
straight up the hillside. “They have 
gone over the ridge to get at better feed- 
ing grounds,” Wallace said; “be very 
careful when we come near the top, as 
they may be right on the other side.” | 
was getting pretty well excited by this 
time, but walked very cautiously, and as 
we got nearer the crest of the ridge Wal- 
lace kept holding up and listening every 
few minutes and urging me to be careful. 
However, when we got to the top the 
trail led along the crest of the hill further 
to the east and we followed with every 
sense alert for the slightest sound which 
might come to us down the light wind 
which was faintly moving the bare limbs 
of the trees. It was fortunate for us that 
the animals had turned to the eastward ; 
for what slight wind we noticed, now 
that we were on top of the hill, came 
from them toward us. Slowly, slowly we 
crept along the top of the little hill, now 
dropping into a little gorge and anon 
climbing a small brow, over which we 
peeped, hoping to see the caribou on the 
other side, but we had gone quite a dis- 
tance before the trail left the crest and 
began to descend to the valley on the op- 
posite side to which we had climbed. 
Quietly we followed and again I began 
to feel cold, as the pace was too slow to 
keep up the circulation. 

Suddenly Wallace stopped short in his 
tracks, holding up his rifle as a sign for 
me to do likewise. Listening intently, he 
said (when I had got a little nearer to 
him, in answer to his motioning hand), 
* Hush! don’t speak—they’re over there 
to the west; they have doubled back 
across that little brook or what ever it 
is "—pointing to a little break splitting 
the hillside below us. ‘ Confound it! I 
hope we have not let them wind us,” he 
continued; “We must get back for a 
piece.”” And, acting on this, we turned 


in our steps and went back a few hun- 
dred yards, until Wallace concluded that 
we were far enough; then began to cau- 
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tiously descend the hillside to the south. 
I do not think we had gone 100 yds. 
when Wallace stopped again, and as we 
listened I could faintly hear something 
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further down—Wallace peering, peering 
under his hand and listening with it at 
his ear. Now, yes—surely I could hear 
distinctly sounds right ahead. Wallace 
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‘“‘From the woods came unmistakable sounds, and the stag burst out into the opening.’’ 





like a movement in the snow or crust 
right below us. No more whispers now. 
Creeping almost on our hands, to avoid 
the overhanging boughs, we came down, 











looked back at me, a broad grin break- 
ing over his face when he noticed how 
excited I had become. I did not feel the 
cold now, but, all the same,.I was 
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trembling like a leaf. Again we came to 
where the little brook split the hillside, 
but we were on the other side of its 
slight banks now—and then suddenly 
Wallace stopped and pointed ahead. O! 
I’ll never forget the sight. There in a lit- 
tle glade where the sunlight was stream- 
ing through the bare trees, not more 
than 200 yds. below us, stood two full- 
grown cows and a smaller one, and a 
little to the left, rubbing his head and 
reaching up into a big birch tree, stood 
a beautiful stag, with great spreading 
antlers. Evidently the animals were 
quite at rest and had no idea that ene- 
mies were near; for the cows kept mov- 
ing around each other and the smaller 
one was nosing one of the larger, prob- 
ably her mother. We watched them for 
a minute and then Wallace motioned me 
to follow him, as he backed a little fur- 
ther down the bank of the _ brook. 
“Watch your feet.” I could hardly hear 
him but understood when he pointed to 
a fallen tree, around which he carefully 


crept. Lord! how my heart was beat- 
ing. What if they heard us and started 
now? I thought perhaps it would be 


better to try a shot from where we were, 
but Wallace, as though he read my 
thoughts, looked back, frowned and 
pointed further ahead. I now saw that 
he was making for the shelter of a little 
thick grove. Quickly, yet silently, we 
made the détour ; then he began to creep 
up the bank again, so as to bring the stag 
broadside on as he stood. Up, up we 
crept, and, when we came to the top, | 
could see by peering over that the ani- 
mals were much closer. Wallace came 
quite near me and whispered, “ Closer 
yet! get as close as you can—plenty of 
time to fire when you see him lift his 
head—now go ahead,” and he made way 
for me, motioning me to pump a shot 
into my rifle, which I silently did. Keep- 
ing the larger trees between us and the 
animals, we crept on, on, on—watching 
intently, until Wallace judged, as he 
afterwards told me, that we were about 
150 yds. from the stag; then, as I crossed 
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from one tree to another, holding my 
rifle ready, and, I suppose, not keep- 
ing as sharp a lookout at my feet as I 
should have done, I stepped on a small 
fallen branch. In a second the stag’s 
head came up and we could see that he 
had heard something and Wallace mo- 
tioned me to fire—at the same time cock- 
ing his old carbine. My rifle was at my 
shoulder in a second, and, though my 
heart was thumping, I remembered after- 
wards that my hand was steady. I took 
careful aim behind the shoulder, which 
showed ahead of the big tree, and fired. 
Just as I pressed the trigger, I noticed 
that the animal drew himself back a lit- 
tle, but not enough to avoid the bullet, 
and I was certain that I must have hit 
him. 

The next thing I saw was that the ani- 
ma! made a mighty spring, sinking to his 
belly in the snow in the middle of the 
glade, and as he struggled to his feet 
Wallace fired—but Lord! how that cari- 
bou disappeared. In the twinkle of an 
eye-lid the whole four were pounding 
down the hill, and Wallace was springing 
to the place where they had been stand- 
ing, followed by myself as fast as I 
could go. He got there long before I 
did, and, waving his cap, called, “ Come 
on! come on! You hit him—we'll get 
him yet—come on!” He was gone like 
a streak, in the trail of the caribou, be- 
fore I got to where they had been stand- 
ing. I only waited to see that the snow 
where the animal had sunk when he 
plunged was covered with blood and 
followed down the hill as fast as I could 
go. O!that run! I had considered my- 
self a fairly good runner on snowshoes, 
but it is, as I said before, one thing to 
run on an open lake or field, and quite 
another to run through broken forest, 
and down-hill at that. Over broken 
limbs, stumps, fallen trees and all sorts 
of obstructions, while I kept him in sight, 
Wallace seemed to fairly sail. I hadn’t 


gone 500 yds. before I took a header 
over a sunken limb, and, when I man- 
aged to get on my feet again and re- 























cover my rifle, the sound of the chase 
was dying away. I kept on, however, 
falling every now and then and picking 
myself up the best way I could. I was 
in a lather of perspiration, but was not 
going to give up while I could keep run- 
ning. My heart gave out, however, and 
I had to get down to a quick walk, and 
just about then I noticed that the trail 
left the bushes and I was standing on 
what looked like a main hauling road. 
The animals had kept along this for 
about 100 yds. and had left it to follow 
a smaller road which branched off to the 
right. I knew from experience that 
these smaller roads did not extend very 
far into the woods, as they are cut merely 
to get at some little grove of trees, which 
the lumbermen haul out to the main road, 
and something struck me that I would 
do well to keep down the main road and 
perhaps I might be as far ahead in the 
end. I decided in a second, and the next 
I was loping down that hauling road as 
fast as I could go. This was better tray- 
eling and I made good headway, and 
when I had run about half a mile or so 
I saw that the woods ahead of me ap- 
peared to be opening out as if I were 
coming to a clearing. I was choking, 
but I kept on, simply on the chance that 
the animals might turn and cross the 
main road ahead of me and give me a 
chance for another shot. Another quar- 
ter of a mile, and, as I stumbled and 
picked myself up, I thought I heard 
sounds away off to the right. I paused 
for a minute and certainly I fancied there 
were crunchings far away to the right. 
I had begun by this time to get my sec- 
ond wind and was running pretty strong, 
when I sprang out into a little clearance, 
in which I saw an old logging camp and 
hovel. And then, as I crossed on the 
run toward the shanty, from the woods 
on the right there came unmistakable 
sounds, and the stag burst out into the 
opening and ran across the clearing. I 
was quite near the shanty and as he came 
opposite I was sure he had not seen me; 
so, dropping on one knee across a fallen 
tree, I took a flying shot at him as he 
passed. The sights of that rifle sprang 
out as clearly as if I had not a moment 
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betore been shaking with excitement, 
and the stag sprang ahead and fell full 
length in the snow. Twice the beautiful 
head raised itself and the fore-feet came 
up and bent, as he tried to raise him- 
self, and, as I rushed up to give him an- 
other shot, he made a final effort; but 
the gallant head sank lower, the bright 
eye grew dim and he stretched himself 
out and quivered in death. 

The cows had stopped running when 
the leader fell, but when they saw me 
coming they jumped to one side and 
went off in the long, swinging trot which 
distinguishes the caribou and in a min- 
ute or two disappeared in the forest. 
Just as I got up to where the dead stag 
was stretched out, I heard a great shout, 
and from the woods on the opposite side 
appeared Wallace, coming strong and 
waving his cap. He jogged up to where 
I stood and yelled, “ Well! by cracky! 
where did you come from? I heard the 
shot but could not understand.” And 
when I had explained, he was surprised: 
“ By Jove! but that was good judgment, 
fine judgment.” And ever since, when 
we talk of that hunt, Wallace repeats, 
“That was good judgment, fine judg- 
ment of yours, dld man—splendid judg- 
ment.” We found, on examining the 
stag, that my first shot had struck him, 
tearing a ragged wound across his chest, 
from which much blood had flowed. The 
muscles of his chest were cut and torn, 
and yet, Wallace said, he might have 
escaped if I had not got him fairly 
through the heart the second time. Of 
course it was a great shot—but I don’t 
think I could do it again. 

When we examined the old camp on 
which I had stumbled, we found that 
we could make ourselves comfortable, 
in a way for the night; and the next 
morning, while Wallace took another 
cruise in the direction of the river, I went 
back to where we had left the toboggan, 
brought it out and found that he had seen 
several more caribou trails which he said 
he would follow some other time, prob- 
ably the next week. It was late the next 
day when we arrived at the camp where 
we had left the mare, but we made home 
the same night, taking our prize with us. 
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IT SNOWED AND YOU WERE YOUNG. 


By FRANK L. STICK. 


. 
DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR. 


winter pastime when you were a 

boy. Snow is the sport’s main requi- 
site, and as the word winter really meant 
nothing but a late fall until snow flew, 
you might put coasting a notch or two 
above those dearly loved ice sports and 
call it the favorite. Sometimes it lasted 
from early December to late March, but 
the cream of the sport came just a day 
or two after a big snow-fall—when traf- 
fic had packed the white blanket smooth 
and even. You lived in one of the hope- 
ful young country towns—one that had 
not yet become cityfied to the extent of 
ruining good coasting hills with such 
useless furbelows as macadamized pave- 
ments and blue-coated, star-bedizened 
disturbers of boys’ peace. So, as your 
whole world was there before you in 
those days, you proceeded to master it 
and it mattered not one whit to you that 
your best belovéd slope was also the 
main thoroughfare. 

Of sleds, quantity was far and away 
ahead of quality. Sleds there were 
which consisted principally of barrel 
staves, "and from these they ranged up- 
ward: low ones without runners; high 
ones without runners; high girly-girly 
sleds with flat runners; low ones with 
flat runners; low ones with round run- 
ners ; and—the acme of perfection—long, 
low sleds with round spring runners, 
costing as high as two dollars; racers you 
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used to call them. The pride that filled 
you that Christmas morning, when the 
racer was found under your bulging 
foot-wear, was too deep to be adequately 
described in writing. Red the sled was, 
with yellow top and the word SwALLow 
painted in big blue letters under a pur- 
ple bird of strange and wonderful plu- 
mage. You can sniff even now the rich, 
new varnishy smeli that came from its 
polished surface, and how it glistened 
against the snow! Like any other racer, 
your sled had to be broken in, as it were, 
for the runners, though round and 
springy, looked painfully black. There 
were several methods of breaking: some 
sat them down and polished diligently 
with sand; others dragged their sleds 
back and forth over some brick or ce- 
ment sidewalk, until the runners shone 
bright as silver. It always was a subject 
of ready argument among us boys as to 
whose sled runners held the best polish. 

Belly-flop was the. most approved 
method of riding your steed. In fact, 
the boy who took the descent sitting 
straight up was usually adjudged a 
“sissy.” In this belly-flop style, you 
grasped the sled firmly ; took a short run 
and threw yourself bodily forward— 
steering the sled in your downward 
course by digging the toes deep into the 
snow, far out to whichever side the turn 
necessitated. Some few © venturesome 
souls went down the hill, 
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down, standing; yet these few usually 
ended like the celebrated brass-eyed bird 
pup, that “ bayed where a Kansas zephyr 
strayed,” by being likewise turned wrong 
side up and inside out. 

The “champeen” sled was the one 
that went the farthest, and this happy 
outcome was brought about, not always 
by owning the easiest running one—for 
many an exciting race was won by a 
good run with sundry jerks and kicks 
introduced at just the right moment. 
There was the Skinner Taylor vs. Crip 
Hobbs race, when Skinner (who knew 
from the first he had the slower sled of 
the two) went the entire length of the 
hill with a tight grip on Crippie’s drag- 
rope and pulled himself forward—a 
winner by a head—in the last ten yards. 

When you and Skinner and Crip and 
Fatty Jones went into cahoots one win- 
ter and built a bob, the single sleds were 
relegated to second place in your affec- 
tions. The position of steerer was the 
most sought after place on your new ac- 
quisition, though the.tail or end man was 
supposed to hold a fairly honorable of- 
fice. Who but those who have been in 
positions of great responsibility can un- 
derstand the delightful sensation you ex- 
perienced, when, with feet braced on 
the cross-bar and steering rope twisted 
round your mittened hands, you growled 
a laconic, Let ‘er go!—as befitted your 
rank—to Skinner’s questioning, Ready? 
Before you stretches the road—an invit- 
ingly steep ribbon of snow. You feel 
the sled move forward; it tips slightly 
and you are off—slowly at first, but 
quickly gaining momentum, until you 
are rushing downward at a speed that 
you know no express train has ever at- 
tained. An elderly and sedate pedestrian 
is limping across the street in front and 
you hit the crossing back of him with a 
Zip! and a combined yell that raises him 
fully four inches in the air and brings 
a surprised Damn! from his lips. You 
hear Fatty’s giggled but half-scared 
whisper from behind you: “ Golly, fel- 
lers! it’s old man Sykes!” and you boys 
feel that something unpleasant is before 
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you, for this Mr. Sykes is a particularly 
crabbed school trustee. You fly past a 
plodding farm team and in front, half- 
way down, is the most dangerous and 
therefore the most gratifying spot on the 
entire course. The street bends to the 
west here for thirty feet and again 
trends to the north, and you shout, Lean! 
and jam the front sled over to a right 
angle. With the exception of Rattles 
Thompson, your faithful crew bend as 
one man. Rattles—rattled as usual— 
leans the wrong way and in consequence 
is deposited, sprawling bull-frog fashion, 
in a cold snow bank. You feel the bob 
creak and bend beneath you ; then it leans 
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to the other side and nothing is now be- 
low you but the straight line of the road. 

The “bunch” had turkey shoots too, 
you remember, when the snow didn’t 
pack too hard. The boy who took the 
part of turkey stood, half stooped, with 
hands on knees, face hidden; his hind- 
most portion toward the shooters, who 
pegged fervently with snow-balls until 
the turkey was hit—when it became the 
hitee’s right to guess for the hitter, and 
should he succeed, said guilty party was 
forced to come before the public in ca- 
pacity of turkey. You boys always de- 
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lighted in seeing Fatty Jones assume this 
position ; for, besides being an exception- 
al target, his trousers clung creaseless 
and tight—giving forth a cheerful Spat! 
when struck by a moist missile that 
sounded as good almost as the jingle of 
breaking glass. 

Many a time you re-enacted the Battle 
of Bunker Hill and other famous clashes 
of arms, with all the notse and excitement 
pertaining thereunto. Snow-balls were 
pushed and rolled over and over until 
they grew to mammoth proportions, 
when they were arranged strategically in 
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rows, wings and breastworks—making, 
when finished, an excellent quality of 
fort. Sometimes you went a step or two 
farther and chinked all the openings, 
smoothed the walls down carefully and 
doused them with buckets of water, till 
they froze to a glistening mass. The 
battles always waged fiercely between 
your crowd and the gang from across the 
tracks or over the river or from the other 
side of town. Each army possessed a 
fort, well stocked with all the implements 
of war—snow-balls and piles of snow— 
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and attacked and defended turn about. 
Considerable scouting was done by both 
sides and a meeting of scouts always re- 
sulted in an immediate and uncompro- 
mising scrap. Fatty Jones usually com- 
manded your side in these snow cam- 
paigns; for, while he was entirely too 
heavy and awkward to be of use as an 
active participant, yet he possessed all the 
qualities necessary to popular military 
personages—namely, a dignified bearing 
and a strong, blustering voice. Though 
you live to be a hundred you will never 
forget the time when General Jones, am- 
bushed and about to be captured by sev- 
en of the enemy’s soldiers, threw himself 
flat on his back and bellowed lustily for 
help, and you always will believe it was 
his avoirdupois more than the snow-balls 
of Skinner, Crip and yourself that saved 
your army from the loss of its General 
that day. 

After Jack Frost came along and 
sealed up the river, leaving just a few air 
holes in the very swiftest places, it was 
great sport to hike down to these open 
spots, armed with fish spears. Your 
spear consisted of a full-grown table- 
fork spliced to a stick to jab them de- 
lightedly into the puny suckers and cat- 
fish that sought these ventilators to their 
home, as it were, and you learned to 
grasp the spear far back and to aim well 
below the fish to be impaled. 

No crystal gazer ever found his sooth- 
saying globule half so fascinating as this 
mysterious spot of green water was to 
you. Light green it was, in the centre 
merging darker and darker, as your gaze 
wandered back into the void beneath the 
ice. How earnestly you searched with 
hopeful eyes for that slender, lighter col- 
ored body that would float into your 
range of vision. Better than any game 
of chance it was to you—for who could 
tell what huge denizen lurked just out 
of sight? <A big bass or pickerel—a 
mighty fish of a pound weight or even 
more—was what you always hoped to 
see; yet were well satisfied with the fry 
that came to hand. 

By the side of the river was plenty of 









































dry brush and a generous fire blazed 
right merrily all through your piscatory 
operations, for one at least of the party 
was always there to give it the attention 
it deserved. You were, however, always 
loath to seek its comforts. For some 
reason, to confess a sensation of cold, 
seemed to be a sort of disgrace in your 
boyish mind. You swung your arms 
hard around your body, exclaiming an 
emphatic Humgth! at each slap; you 
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hazarding the opinion in a casual way 
that the fish were “ skeered” and we-all 
ought to go away and give ‘em a chance 
to come back—Last feller to the fire ’s-a 
Chinee ! 

Your first rabbit hunt could scarcely 
be considered a howling success, inas- 
much as none of the white-tufted fel- 
lows came to bag. But, still, it gave you 
one of your first real lessons in wood- 
craft. Presented to you, as it were, a 








‘*No crystal gazer ever found his soothsaying globule half so fascinating."’ 





wriggled your toes inside the rubber 
boots and wished for six pairs of stock- 
ings, instead of only three pair, and would 
have stamped your aching feet were it 
not that the concussion might scare the 
fish and bring uncomplimentary remarks 
from your comrades, who were in ex- 
actly the same condition, physically and 
mentally, as yourself. Your period of 
discomfort always ended by some one 





proof of the correctness of that New 
Nature theory, of which in later years 
you were to hear so much and under- 
stand so little. You were but a small 


shaver at the time of this, your maiden 
hunt. The arms of your blood-thirsty 
party consisted of bows and arrows, bow 
guns and cap pistol, and, to lend a real 
sporting air to the enterprise, you held 
in leash a well-trained rabbit dog. You 
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argued he must be a good one on rab- 
bits, for he was an enthusiastic chaser 
of Thomas cats. You hunted with a 
faithfulness worthy of the cause; fol- 
lowed rabbit trails over hills and down 
dales, and toward evening—a reward of 
perseverance—you sighted a cotton-tail 
scudding across the landscape in front. 
(And here is where the great truth be- 
came manifest.) When you arrived at 
the open spot where the rabbit was 
sighted, you discovered that, to puzzle 
you and throw your dog off the scent, 
he had traveled east and pointed his 
tracks due west. 

It wasn’t many winters after this ex- 
perience that you tasted the joys of 
trapping. You constructed Figure 4 
traps and box traps, and set them in 
the hazel thickets at the edge of 
town, along the hedge rows and even 
in your back yard. You found by ex- 
perience that pieces of apple, carrot 
and corn were good bait, but that the 
half of an onion was the best of all. 
Many a toothsome pot-pie, fry and stew 
you furnished the body for, and during 
this period you became inocculated with 
the idea—one, too, which you have never 
quite outgrown—that the flavor of game 
cannot be fully appreciated, unless one 
has had a hand in its capture. 

When the river froze solid on the first 
freeze and kept its original glassy roof- 
ing until the spring break-up, skating 
lasted through the winter and was all 
that could be desired. Even when the 
river ice was ragged, Mud Creek and 
Sunfish and Catfish Ponds were always 
in good shape for the skaters. All day 
Saturday the ice was thronged with 
young people—darting and sweeping, 
singly and in groups. And every day 
when school let out, the scholars resolved 
themselves into two masses—a hilarious, 
shouting crowd, bound riverward, and a 
straggling, envious few, with nothing in 
prospect for the near future save heartily 
disliked chores. You built huge bonfires 
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and skated far into the night, and in the 
evening girls and young ladies free from 
household cares came down to the ice, 
adding life and color to the throng. They 
sang too, these young misses: sang the 
good old songs, “ Old Black Joe,” “ Sail- 
ing—Sailing,” and the like. You know, 
a girl at large after sundown cannot re- 
frain from agitating her larynx—at least, 
none of those country girls could: some- 
thing akin to the motive that impels a 
coyote to howl at the moon, possibly. 

Racing and ice hockey—shinny you 
called it—were much indulged in. And 
some of the older skaters delighted in 
cutting grape-vines, initials and other in- 
tricate designs, to the wonderment of all 
you kids. Oftentimes you made long 
runs on the river, taking a full day for 
the trip, and during these jaunts you 
considered your party as a body of Arc- 
tic explorers on a dash for the Pole— 
all vou had ever read of ice-bergs and 
Polar bears coming to mind with a de- 
lightful vividness. 

Oftentimes, on a moonlit winter night, 
big John Larson would hitch his fat 
greys to a roomy sleigh; fill the box two- 
thirds full of straw and take all you 
youngsters, girls and boys, for a straw 
ride. Red cheeks and laughing voices; 
jingle and crash of sleigh-bells; snow- 
balls flying through the air; a spill into 
some soft, smothery snow drift. These 
are the things that got into one’s blood 
and made it a joy to be living. And 
when you conjure up memories of the 
long ago, thoughts of John Larson, the 
story of good Saint Nick and Hans An- 
dersen’s fairy tales come in company. 
Perhaps it is true, as the Man with the 
Typewriter once warbled: 

‘* *Tis hard for a poet to try to enthuse 


With snow down his collar and snow in his 


shoes.’’ 


It may be, as he says, hard for the poet ; 
but it wasn’t hard for you—not by a jug- 
fui! 


GSO 























“VAMONOS!” or MY TRAVELS IN THE TWO MEXICOS. 


By ROBERT P. HUDSON. 


PART I. 


TO TRINIDAD. 
7H EN we 
/ moved out of 
the Union 
Station in 
Nashville, 
Tenn. the 
morning of 
July 2, 1903, 
' bound for the 
Sa two Mexicos, 
it was hot and 
breathless. All disconiforts were soon 
forgotten in the rush of cool breezes, as 
we sped over the green and fertile fields 
of Tennessee, Kentucky, Illinois, Mis- 
souri and Kansas. At the end of the sec- 
ond day the labors of a mighty locomo- 
tive told the story of its climb to the high 
tablelands of Colorado, and soon we were 
in Trinidad, at an altitude of 6,000 ft., 
where it was cool enough for an over- 
coat. We were now on the borders of 
New Mexico and here our journey prop- 
erly begins. 

Trinidad is a mountain town at the 
foot of the main chain of the Rockies, 
with mountain peaks on every side al- 
most shutting it in. Just north may be 
seen the Spanish Peaks, and west the 
backbone of the Rockies covered with 
snow. | found Trinidad a flourishing lit- 
tle city and a great health resort, claim- 
ing 8,000 inhabitants. 

NEW MEXICO.—RATON. 





My route now lay over the Santa Fé 
to El Paso, through the heart of New 
Mexico, 520 miles. Leaving Trinidad, 
two monstrous engines toiled up a gorge, 
rising higher and higher, till we reached 
Raton Pass, 7,608 ft. above sea. Here 
we entered a dark tunnel and when light 





burst upon us it was the glorious light 
of New Mexico. 

A rapid descent brought us to Raton 
a prosperous town of 4,000 people, in 
the depths of a valley, shut in apparently 
on every side by rugged, desolate moun- 
tains. The country here is almost tree- 
less and the immediate valley is not cul- 
tivated. Tall, straight pine trees are 
sparsely scattered over the highest peaks, 
but in the valley is no timber. Into the 
midst of the town projects the perpen- 
dicular nose of a mountain, 500 ft. high, 
from which a beautiful view may be had. 
The rock formation is sandstone and has 
the appearance of great age. The cliffs 
appear roasted and rotten and look like 
they would tumble down into the valleys. 
Here are: extensive railroad shops, and 
on these mountain roads are the largest 
locomotives in the world, some weighing 
188 tons. The principal business of the 
people is cattle and mining. No silver or 
gold is mined near the town, but abun- 
dance of good coal, with veins 6 ft. thick, 
is found in the nearby mountains. These 
veins run regular, pockets seldom being 
found. 

These mountains are the sportsman’s 
paradise. Great bear skins were exhib- 
ited in many of the stores as trophies of 
the hunter’s prowess. Many Mexicans 
live in this locality and do section work 
on the railroads. Some are vaqueros 
(cowboys). Many could not speak En- 
glish, after all these years with Ameri- 
cans. I asked an old man why he could 
not speak English, and, putting his finger 





on his tongue, which he had, protruded 
several inches, he said: ‘“ Aqui hay el 
(This is the trouble). I saw 
at once it was his tongue which was at 


obstaculo ”’ 
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fault. They live in the eastern part of 
Raton, in a small suburb called Chihua- 
hua. The water supply of this town is 
brought in thruegh pipes by gravity 
from a cafion 8 miles away. This moun- 
tain water is excellent. 

Coming up, as I did, from the low- 
lands, one feels the effects of the alti- 
tude, which is 6,027 ft. This I slightly 
felt in climbing steps and hills; it seemed 
I could not get air enough or that it did 
no good to breathe. This effect soon wore 
off and I had no more trouble. I asked 
why they did not cultivate the valley, it 
being rich and level, and was told the 
rainy season is too short and water too 
scarce, the soil requiring water almost 
constantly. There is a valley not far 
away, the soil of which retains moisture 
and here crops are raised without irriga- 
tion. Raton has a fine summer climate, 
being delightfully cool. 

TAOS. 

The Indian pueblo of Taos is 100 miles 
west of Raton. This is the largest In- 
dian town in the Territory; population 
1,225. While in Raton I met a photogra- 
pher just returned from Taos, who told 
me many things abcut those Indians and 
their pueblo. From him I obtained some 
good photographs of the town. One 
curious custom among them, he said, is 
a festival, which takes place once a year. 
At this all Indians an. many whites 
gather. Its principal obj. + is to select 
a chief. There are alway: wo factions 
and two candidates. This ts not settled 
by vote but by a foot-race. Two of the 
fastest runners are selected and the win- 
ning party selects the chief. 

LAS VEGAS. 

At the end of two days I was ready to 
leave Raton for Las Vegas. The train 
was 2 hours late, but finally came, and 
soon we were winding our way through 
enchanting valleys. At last the moun- 
tains stood back and the country opened 
into an undulating plain, while the main 
line of the Rockies loomed up some 40 
miles to the west. This mountain wall 
continued on to Las Vegas and Santa Fé. 
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The country grew more inviting as we 
advanced, the plains becoming greener 
and more thickly settled. Occasionally 
a herd of horses or cattle was seen graz- 
ing. At last we ran along the banks of 
a little stream that gave life to the valley 
through which it flowed. We passed 
Springer, a lively little town on a treeless 
plain; then Wagon Mound was an- 
nounced. The latter town has many 
adobe houses and is very picturesque. 
Back of the town, almost in its suburbs, 
is a mountain whose peculiar shape sug- 
gests the name. It is a short steep ridge, 
rising a few hundred feet above the plain, 
the summit crowned with an oblong ridge 
of rock that looks like an old-time cov- 
ered wagon. Our train was tied up 
here 3 hours on account of a wreck 
ahead. Soon the passengers were scat- 
tered in every direction, to be brought 
together again by vigorous whistling of 
the engine. Resuming our journey, we 
passed many mesas or table-like moun- 
tains, some faced about with cliffs of 
sandstone rising 500 to 1,000 ft. above 
the plain. One mesa, with extra high 
and precipitous sides, was pointed out 
and its story briefly told. Long ago a 
colony of Mexicans took refuge on its 
summit and were besieged by Indians: 
all remained there and perished rather 
than come down and meet death at the 
hands of savages. We next passed 
through a settlement of pine trees, some- 
thing unusual on these plains. There 
had been plenty of rains and fine grazing 
lands were everywhere. 

In the evening we reached Las Vegas 
(the meadows) a lovely place, and found 
an abundance of good hotels and restau- 
rants—the hotels all being run on the 
European plan. This is the best built and 
most prosperous town I have found so 
far in New Mexico. Here are two sep- 
arate towns divided by a small stream, 
el Rio Gallina (Chicken River), over 
which is an iron bridge. The depot and 
post-office are in East Las Vegas; here 
also are most of the American residences 
and many beautiful homes are among 




















them. Old Las Vegas is west of the river 
and was the original town. Here is the 
Casa de Cortes (courthouse), a splendid 
sandstone structure. It is a Mexican 
town and many Mexicans here have fine 
4 stores and beautiful residences and are 
considered wealthy. They have a plaza 
or central park, in which the people 
gather for a social chat on music nights. 
I had the pleasure of being present one 
night when the band played, saw the 
whole population and all were talking 
Spanish as in the heart of Mexico. An 
electric car line connects the two towns, 
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scenic beauty. The ride up to the springs 
on the electric car is rapid and most de- 
lightful. Here is a fine hotel and nu- 
merous bath houses representing much 
money invested. Each spring flows into 
a large cistern or storage house built of 
sandstone; these reservoirs are on the 
hillside above the bath houses; they are 
always full of hot water and are drawn 
upon as needed. The water direct from 
these reservoirs is too hot for bathing and 
will readily cook an egg; it is as clear as 
crystal and strongly charged with various 
minerals. Both springs and hotels are 




















TRANSPORTING WOOD NEAR LAS VEGAS, libW MEXICO, 





which are about a half-mile apart. East 
Las Vegas is incorporated, while old Las 
Vegas has dropped its charter. East Las 
Vegas has dropped the word East and so 
has become Las Vegas. Some money 
was left by will to Las Vegas; while the 
money was undoubtedly intended for old 
Las Vegas, it seems that East Las Vegas 
will get it. The population is 8,000, di- 
vided about equally between the two 
towns. 

Las Vegas Hot Springs are 6 miles 
north, in the depths of a cajion of great 











now owned by the Santa Fé Railroad, but 
it is said this property will soon pass into 
the hands of Uncle Sam. It is evident 
these fine springs have seen better days. 
I think the trouble is due to the fact that 
the railroads neither advertise them nor 
give rates to them, as formerly. The 
railroads have a way of placing all their 
health resorts at the ends of their lines 
and these springs happen to be half-way. 
What a pity they are not in California, 
at the ends of all roads! 

Las Vegas is certainly a great health 
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It has a delightfully cool climate 
in summer and always a dry, ozonic at- 
mosphere. The altitude is 6,384 ft. East 
of the town is the open, grassy plain, 
while west is the Rocky Mountain range. 
Foothills reach out almost to the sub- 
urbs; fine quarries of sandstone are nu- 
merous and supply abundance of build- 
ing material. Everything seems to pros- 
per. Professionally, the town is, like all 
western towns, well occupied. For the 
invalid, this climate is equal to any in 
the world, 


resort. 


SANTA FE. 


Today (July 9) we had a pleasant ride 
to Santa Fé. The scenery, through green 
valleys, around the corners of mountains, 
over ridges and along the banks of lit- 
tle streams, was most attractive; the hills 
and mountains along the way were cov- 
ered with small pines, cedars, spruce and 
pifion. The pifon bush bears a nut 
which is quite an article of commerce. 
This section has had more rains this 
summer than for 10 years past; so every- 
thing is greener than usual. Santa Fé is 
off the main line of the Santa Fé road 
18 miles, so I changed cars at Lamy, the 
junction. I arrived after dark and slept 
for the first time in a house made of 
adobe (sun-dried brick). I was up next 
morning at 6 and began to explore the 
town. It claims 8,000 and is a veritable 
Mexican town, with its central plaza and 
adobe houses. It is said only about 500 
Americans are here; doubtless there are 
many more. They have several good 
hotels, both Mexican and American. 
This is a very old town and claims to an- 
tedate St. Augustine, Fla. Buildings are 
pointed out that have seen three cen- 
turies. Much of the town is adobe, yet 
there are many large and modern build- 
ings. The Territorial Capitol would be 
a-credit to any State; the United States 
Government has a fine building also and 
there are many fine churches and school- 
houses. The town has a romantic his- 
tory. For many years it was the lone 
outpost of civilization in the Far West. 
It nestles at the foot of the main chain 
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of the Rockies, with peaks towering 
above it on the north and west; these 
peaks are not snow-capped in summer. 
In Santa Fé it is hard for one to believe 
he is in the United States: almost every- 
body speaks Spanish and many cannot 
speak English. Nine miles out is the 
Indian pueblo Felipe. The clanging of 
bells, especially in the morning, reminds 
one that he is in a Roman Catholic town. 
I visited an old adobe church, San Mi- 
guel, said to be 300 years old. Entering 
the chapel of the girls’ school nearby, I 
talked with a sister who spoke all the 
time in a whisper ; 1 remarked that I sup- 
posed she was here for a throat trouble, 
to which she agreed; soon we passed 
out into the yard and I noticed she no 
longer whispered but had as clear voice 
as any one. I decided it was a chapel 
trouble and not a throat trouble. 

Santa Fé is a great resort for the tour- 
ist, many stopping here on the way to 
Mexico and California. The plaza is a 
cool, shady place, watered by many foun- 
tains. The hydrant water is cool enough 
to drink at all times, coming as it does 
from the clear mountain springs. Some 
fruit is raised and its quality is the finest. 
The people go about quietly on foot, ex- 
cepting those fortunate enough to own 
carriages; some ride burros. No tingle 
of horse car nor whirr of electric car was 
ever heard in Santa Fé. In summer it 
is a cool and quiet place for the invalid 
and vacation man. The altitude is high 

7,018 ft.), vet it is in the midst of a 
valley with high mountains on all sides 
save the south. Here Lew Wallace, it is 
said, wrote “ Ben Hur,’ while Governor 
of the Territory, and I was shown the 
house in which he did the writing. While 
a great health resort, it seems that Santa 
Fé ought to be an ideal spot for the nov- 
elist. It is a quiet and picturesque spot, 
there being no clamor of business here 
to disturb one’s reflections. 


ALBUQUERQUE. 
We left Santa Fé in the afternoon and 
came on, in daylight, to Albuquerque. 
We passed over a rolling country, with 
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grand mountains for some distance on 
both sides, passing the towns of Los Cer- 
rillos and San Bernalillo. Los Cerrillos 
has a smelter for the reduction of gold, 
silver and copper ores. At last we 
reached the Rio Grande and followed it 
all the way to Albuquerque, about 50 
miles. This valley presented the first 
real farming I had seen in New Mexico 
and truly it is the sight of a lifetime. It 
is 5 or 10 miles wide, as level as a floor, 
reaching almost from mountain to moun- 
tain, the river running through its midst ; 
irrigation ditches run in every direction 
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the train with pottery, bows and arrows 
for sale. Farmers in this valley told me 
they liked irrigation farming better than 
any other; they said it is surer and more 
convenient. The soil is so rich that crops 
are enormous, often yielding 60 and 70 
bushels of wheat per acre; in fact the 
soil over all New Mexico is very rich— 
all that prevents its becoming a great 
farming country being the touch of the 
life-giving water. Artesian wells can 
be drilled almost anywhere, and in this 
way much arid country will be reclaimed. 
It is hoped by every citizen here that the 











INDIAN PUEBLO AT FILIPE, NEW MEXICO. 





and wherever their life-giving fluid is 
poured, vegetation of all kinds grows 
like magic. Many Mexicans are farm- 
ing in this valley, and their adobe vil- 
lages are numerous and curious; no- 
where among them is seen a frame or 
brick house or triangular roof—all be- 
ing vellow adobe huts and flat roofs. It 
is strange they do not plant trees and 
have shade, but I seldom see a tree shel- 
tering a Mexican home. Indians some- 
times live with the Mexicans but usually 
the Indians have separate villages. At 
many stations the Indians came out to 


Government will take this matter in hand 
before long. 

! arrived in Albuquerque late in the 
evening and proceeded in a lively shower 
of rain to a hotel. There are two Albu- 
querques, new and old. The new town is 
up-to-date in every way and has all the 
appearance of a city east of the Missis- 
sippi; here are massive blocks of stone 
and brick buildings, splendid hotels, elec- 
tric lights, telephones and street cars; 
one hotel, the Alvarado, is of vast ex- 
tent and an exact replica of an old Span- 
ish mission. I see single buildings here 
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that cost $100,000. The population is 
cosmopolitan. In the new town very lit- 
tle of the Mexican or his adobe is seen; 
but old Albuquerque—a mile away—is 
purely Mexican and very quaint in ap- 
pearance. Here they have a church 300 
or more years old. Of course its name is 
San Miguel. Mule cars connect the two 
towns. A mile further west.is the Rio 
Grande, or, as the old conquistadores 
were wont to call it, el Rio Grande del 
Norte (the Great River of the North). 

I visited the old town and felt well 
paid for the trip. The courthouse, a fine 
stone structure, is here. Population of 
the two towns is about 13,000; altitude 
5,000 ft. Albuquerque is not so fine a 


eve I was out walking and saw the sign 
of Dr. Hope. I at once felt better; I 
knew if I got sick there was hope for me. 
Here is a large school building, where 
Indian boys and girls are educated at 
Uncle Sam’s expense. 

ISLETA. 

Many Indian pueblos are scattered 
over New Mexico, but nearly all are off 
the railroad lines and difficult to reach. 
One of the largest is Isleta, 12 miles 
south of Albuquerque and directly on 
the railroad. I finally caught a train 
that put me in the town at 9:30 p. m. 
My intention was to see the town by 
moonlight and get away on a midnight 
train for Socorro, my next stop. On 
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summer resort as either Santa Fé or 
Las Vegas, but it impressed me as being 
the commercial metropolis of the Terri- 
tory. East of the town 12 miles is a 
short, steep mountain, Zandia, that lifts 
itself into space 11,000 ft., while further 
south is seen Manzano, 11,500 ft. high-- 
the two being connected by a range of 
hills 7,000 ft. high. If one of these 
mountains could be set down by the tall- 
est peak of the Alleghenies, the Alle- 
gheny peak would be a foothill. I 
would like to remove one east, but my 
faith is not sufficient. About here are 
several suburban towns, one of which, 
Berélos, has a population of 2,500. This 


arrival 1 found the train surrounded by 
Indians—not to take scalps but to sell 
scalps and various trinkets to the passen- 
gers. Soon after the train left, they all 
disappeared and left me alone at the 
station. The village contains about 550 
people and is a few hundred yards away. 
I walked over alone to see what I might 
see, not supposing all had yet retired. 
The bright moonlight lit up the narrow 
streets and brought out the low, yellow 
adobe houses almost like day. All was 
silent. No lights were to be seen any- 
where. On a nearer approach, I dis- 


covered that each house was guarded by 
one or more vicious dogs, which, at my 
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approach, set up a fierce barking. One 
dog aroused another and soon there was 
a chorus of dog music. I decided it was 
best to retreat and postpone the cap- 
ture of the Indian village till the morrow. 
I would stay over till the next day, take 
more time and do the town thoroughly. 
The section man furnished me a room— 
the only one in the town for hire—and I 
went to bed forthwith. Soon after break- 
fast the section man and I went to the 
village and began the rounds of the 
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We entered and talked freely. I had 
provided my pockets with candy for the 
children and cigarettes for the men, and 
these helped to make us welcome. 

Their houses were all flat-topped 
adobes—no shade about the doors, no 
yards, no patios. The floors were hard 
clay or dirt, usually bare, but some were 
covered with carpets. All rooms we en- 
tered contained pictures, blankets and 
draperies. A few contained bedsteads, 
while others had beds, resembling sofas, 




















A STREET PARADE IN ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO, 





place. To me it was most interesting. 
It would be almost impossible to detail 
what I saw. As we approached the vil- 
lage, we stopped at a spring or shallow 
well, where many of the women had 
gathered with their earthen jars for 
water. All were full of good humor and 
talk but none of the older ones could 
speak a word of English. All could 
speak Spanish and only in this language 
could we converse. Arriving at their 
doors, we were invariably invited in. 


built up of clay against the wall. They 
are great manufacturers of blankets, 
skins and pottery, which they sell to 
dealers in Albuquerque and some to peo- 
ple on the passing trains. They are all 
farmers, more or less, and I could see 
their gardens and little fields nearby. 
Contrary to Indian characteristics, they 
were all very jolly and talkative. At 
one home I had them laughing loudly as 
I carried off a small boy in my arms— 
to the no small concern of the boy. The 
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dress of the women of Isleta was unlike 
any I had ever seen. It consisted of a 
short skirt reaching to the knees, a 
short, closely fitting bodice, heavy strands 
of beads and bracelets, a red shawl over 
the head, moccasins and heavy leggings. 
The most striking feature of this dress 
was the leggings. These consisted of 
thick pads, around which were wrapped 
several layers of buckskin—giving the 
wearer the appearance of being clumsy 
and stout. The old squaws wore much 
less padding in their leggings than the 
young women. Nearly all children in 
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adobe church here claims to be over three 
centuries old. In front of it is the burial 
ground, in which thousands have been 
buried, yet it had only the appearance of 
a barren lot, about one-eighth of an 
acre; nothing was there to mark the 
resting place of any one. At each burial 
they dig up the bones of others. In 
burying their dead, the Mexicans use 
coffins, while the Indians use only their 
blankets. A Spanish mission was for- 
merly here, that brought about the habit 
of burying in this narrow spot. It was 
sacred ground. 














AWAITING THE TRAIN TO SELL TRINKETS TO PASSENGERS. ISLETA, NEW MEXICO. 





the village could speak some English, 
which they had learned in school. Uncle 
Sam furnishes a free school at all Indian 
villages 10 months in the year, also free 
books, clothing and medicines. We called 
on the teacher and had a talk with her. 
She was from Chicago and had been 
teaching Indian schools 14 years; she 
said she did not allow the children to 
speak any language but English while 
in school. The Government pays its 
teachers $72 a month. 

This pueblo is very old and was here 
probably when the Spaniards came. An 


A curious custom among these In- 
dians is putting hay on the flat roofs of 
their homes for safe keeping. I was told 
that property is not the safest among 
them; that they guard each watermelon 
patch and garden very closely. The 
teacher told me the women sometimes 
get beastly drunk; however, I saw no 
impropriety among them. I soon learned 
that all the children who attend the Gov- 
ernment school could speak fairly good 
English. I saw several young girls who 
might be called good-looking; one girl 
of 15—Beatrice Olgnien—was pretty and 





























intelligent and spoke 3 languages— 
English, Spanish and Indian. Her mother 
could not talk English. I asked her in 
Spanish to give me the girl; she laughed 
and said she could not do without her, 
she being the only child. I did not learn 
that any of the children were advanced 
beyond the primary grade ; medicines are 
dispensed by the teacher—a chest of 
medicines being kept in the school-room. 
Some children learned that I was a “ doc- 
tor ojo” (eye doctor) and ran to tell 
their grandmothers who had bad eyes. I 
was soon on the way to see a bad case of 
trachoma. In one house I found a sick 
baby and prescribed paregoric. 
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oven. She said she had none, but showed 
me how she operated it: The oven is 
built of rock and clay, cone-shaped, with 
door at bottom and a small hole near the 
top for the escape of smoke; a fire is 
built within and when hot enough’ is 
withdrawn and the bread inserted. The 
Mexicans use these clay ovens in both 
Mexicos. I was loath to leave these sim- 
ple people; to me they furnished a les- 
son in primitive life. I spent Sunday 
with them and had been most kindly re- 
ceived. I bade them Adios! and told 
them I hoped to meet them again some 
day. As I moved away there was a 
kindly echo of “ Adios!” 











IN THE COPPER REGIONS.—NEW MEXICO, 





In the midst of this village were two 
enormous dust mounds, fully 20 ft. high, 
which must have been centuries in mak- 
ing. These mounds were the floor 
sweepings, which are all deposited here. 
Their hog pens were in the middle of 
the streets and curious little pens they 
were; they had stuck small sticks in the 
ground, and thrown bushes over them for 
shade. The hogs seemed willing cap- 
tives, for they could easily have escaped. 
Each house had its bake oven outside, 
often in the street. I asked Beatrice to 
give me some bread she had baked in her 


I met a gentleman at this place who 
wanted to take me 60 miles across coun- 
try to see his copper mines; he assured 
me that a quick and certain fortune was 
locked up in them and that only a small 
initial investment was needed for their 
development. From the samples of ore 
he showed me, I did not doubt that all 
this was true, but I told him the task I 
had set myself was too long for further 
delay; so I had to forego becoming a 
rich man in order to pursue my journey. 

SOCORRO. 

We came on in daylight to Socorro, 

further down the Valley of the Rio 
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Grande; on the way we crossed to the 
west side of the river. There were irri- 
gation ditches, fields of alfalfa in blos- 
som, stretches of wheat and corn and 
fruit trees all the way. The further 
south, the more barren the mountains ap- 
peared. One place the two lines of 
mountains closed in upon the river, leav- 
ing only a narrow gorge for its passage ; 
so, for a short distance, there was no val- 
ley ; again the mountains stood back and 
gave place to beautiful fields. We 
passed some Mexicans cutting wheat 
with reap-hooks, as in the days of David, 
while in an adjoining field was a reaper 
and binder of modern type. Again, we 
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would be to have a farm in this enchant- 
ing valley and go into the bee business; 
surely no better spot for this purpose 
could be found. 

Sunday eve, July 12, I arrived in So- 
corro. This town also goes far, far 
back into the misty past. It was once 
an old Spanish mission, and here stands 
another San Miguel church; this seems 
to be the favorite name for all the old 
churches in these parts. The town is lo- 
cated on the west side of the valley at the 
foot of a range of mountains. It is al- 
most at the very foot of an extinct vol- 
cano, which towers above the town 2,700 
ft. This volcano appears as desolate 

















TEXAS RANCH LIFE.—Scene 


Photo by HUMPHRIES PHOTO CO., El Paso, Texas. 


in the Cattle Country near El Paso. 





passed Mexicans threshing wheat by the 
primitive hoof method; they drove a 
bunch of horses around and around on 
the straw, the wind doing the winnow- 
ing. 

We. passed Las Lunas, a beautiful 
place in the midst of fields of alfalfa and 
fruit trees. Some parts of this valley had 
been recently overflowed and crops de- 
stroyed. Alfalfa is a fine hay and I fail 
to see why more of it is not raised east 
of the Mississippi. Its blossoms are a 
violet and sweet with honey-dew. It is 
said to be the greatest honey producer 
that grows. I thought how lovely it 


and devoid of life as if it had been 
roasted in a furnace for millions of years. 
The last census shows the population of 
Socorro as 1,512; about half of these 
are Mexicans, but the Mexicans appear 
to be a higher type than any I have met 
so far. I met some beautiful young la- 
dies among them, who spoke English 
not only correctly but elegantly. The 


business center is half a mile west of the 
railroad. This place and Santa Fé are 
the only towns in which I have stopped 
where a hack drive was necessary to 
reach the hotels, all the rest being near 
the depot. Socorro is not divided into 
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separate towns—both Mexicans and 
Americans living along the same streets. 

I met men here in all lines and had fre- 
quent talks with them. Many lived in the 
interior, far back from the railroads. 
They all declared the country is better 
away from the railroads and that it is 
settled all the way by ranchmen, timber- 
men and miners. It cannot be cultivated 
except where water can be had, as the 
rains cannot be depended upon in farm- 
ing. 

I talked with a sheep man who had 
been on the ranch for many years. 
“What do you think the most profitable 
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thousand sheep are often in one herd. 
We must, all the while, look out for 
water; sometimes we find the water pri- 
vate property and have to pay for it.” 
“What about the health of this camp 
life?” “It is perfectly healthy. Sickness 
is almost unknown among us. It is also 
fascinating—in proof of which, you will 
find many young men from Eastern cities 
in our ranks.” 

The cattlemen told me they never feed 
their cattle: that they live the year round 
on the range; they said the cattle would 
not graze behind sheep. The sheep, hav- 
ing better teeth, cut the grass too close. 

















TEXAS RANCH LIFE.—Branding a Steer. 
Photo by HUMPHRIES PHOTO CO., El Paso, Texas. 





animals now on the range?” “ Sheep.” 
“Do you feed them? or do they live on 
the range all the year?” “ They live al- 
together on the range.” “ What disease 
among them to combat?” “The scab, 
but it’s not difficult to overcome.” 
“What are your methods of caring for 
them?” “Two men drive them about, 
sometimes over several hundred miles in 
a year, herding them at night. Two or 
three fires are built every night just out- 
side the herd, to keep off the bears, 
wolves and coyotes; a man is on guard 
all night and keeps up the fires. Several 


The cattlemen do not guard their herds 
so closely, but brand them and let them 
run ; they have what they call a round-up 
once or twice a year. This is for the 
purpose of branding the cattle. It is by 
the brand that each man knows his cat- 
tle. The cattle are shipped to Kansas 


City and there fed for a time before be- 
ing placed on the market. Goats also re- 
ceive some attention by the ranchmen. 
The cattle business is said to be the lead- 
ing business of New Mexico. Today this 
may be questioned but formerly it un- 
doubtedly was. 
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The timber men told me that. in the 
mountains are vast forests of fine timber 
as yet untouched. More railroads will 
do the work. Pine is the usual timber. 
It does not grow much on the plains, but 
back in the mountains, often at a great 
altitude. From the car windows one 
would conclude that New Mexico is a 
treeless country. 

These mountains are ribbed with va- 
rious ores—gold, silver, copper and coal 
being found almost everywhere, but not 
all are found in the same mountain. Each 
locality has its specialty. I have seen 
the richest copper ores here. Mining 
alone gives employment to thousands of 
the people ; yet mining in New Mexico is 
practically undeveloped. 

Verily, I begin to believe there is no 
end to the resources of New Mexico. Ir- 
rigation dams will, ere long, be built to 
water every valley and plain. The soil 
is rich everywhere and all it lacks to 
make vegetation fairly jump into life is 
water. Several new railroads are being 
built in various directions and soon the 
Territory will be crossed from east to 
west as well as from north to south. 

What shall I say about the health of 
the country? The whole Territory is 
one vast sanitarium. The valleys vary in 
altitude from 4,000 to 7,000 feet, but 
mountains are here as high as Pike’s 
Peak—forever covered with snow. All 
the Rio Grande Valley appears to be an 
ideal place for the invalid, especially the 
consumptive. The altitude is not great 
enough to produce any unpleasant ef- 
fects, yet high enough to insure pleasant 
summers. The atmosphere is absolutely 
dry and the sunshine is almost constant. 
In summer there is usually a gentle 
breeze and it is always cool in the shade. 
One never takes cold in this dry air, 
though he may camp out and sleep on 
the ground every day in the year. The 
air is so pure that beef may be hung 
upon a clothes-line for curing, rather 
than be packed down in salt and aseptics. 
If the consumptive would come in the 
first stages of his disease, life would be 
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prolonged, and, in many cases, absolute 
cures brought about. One trouble with 
the consumptive is that, in the first 
stages, his disease does not hurt and he 
does not like to take the trouble to look 
after a thing from which he fears no im- 
mediate danger. Again, it is hard to 
decide where to go. Often the doctor 
recommends, when he was never on the 
spot. Florida presents its claims. Flor- 
ida has pure air and a mild climate, but 
its air is not so dry as this. Sunshine 
and dry air are destructive to tubercular 
germs, while damp, cloudy and change- 
able climes are. favorable to them. But 
New. Mexico has no monopoly on dry, 
sunny atmosphere. This dry, ozone belt 
reaches from Denver to Torreon, Mex- 
ico, and from Fort Worth to Los An- 
geles, and is fast becoming known and 
recognized by health seekers everywhere. 
Our arid West will yet be the world’s 
sanitarium. No one ever feels cold or 
heat in a dry air, as compared with hu- 
mid air; in a dry atmosphere if one per- 
spire, he does not know it, because of 
the rapid evaporation. 

I have gone out on every street in So- 
corro and looked the town over carefully. 
It is plain it has seen better days, but I 
do not know the cause of its decline. In 
a business way it is dead as compared 
with its former self. A school of mines 
is here that seems to be quite extensive. 
One man told me he had seen 4,000 peo- 
ple here and 40 saloons in full blast. The 
decline in the price of silver shut down 
the smelter years ago and hurt the town. 


EL PASO. 


After two days I left Socorro in the 
morning, so early the stars were still 
glowing in that clear atmosphere. A 
few miles further south we reached San 
Marcial, one of the prettiest places I had 
seen in New Mexico. The railroad runs 
right through the town, the depot and 
hotel face on the park, and all about are 
thick shade trees. The population is 
1,000 and growing rapidly. In making 


this town they had the true idea of home 
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—-plenty of shade trees. You seldom see 
them in a small Western town. 

We passed on down the valley between 
two parallel ranges of mountains, the 
valley becoming dryer and less cultivated. 
Finally the mountains closed in upon the 
river; the valley was pinched out and 
for miles the scenery was most fascinat- 
ing. The train darted around curves in 
the face of cliffs above the river, while 
but a short distance back grey mountain 
peaks played hide and seek. Again the 
mountains stood back from the river and 
a lovely valley opened up before us. 
Irrigation ditches again wound their way 
over fields of alfalfa, wheat and corn. 
Soon we came to Las Cruces, a town of 
many beautiful residences and shade 
trees; it is on a level plain and widely 
scattered. The soil is rich as can be and 
many wealthy people have built homes 
here. It is located mainly on the east 
side of the railroad, while the river is 
west. About 2 miles further south is 
Mesilla Park—a town almost as large as 
Las Cruces but mostly Mexican. The 
two towns together have a population of 
3,000. 

The air seemed to get dryer and the 
mountains more barren as we approached 
El Paso. The valley was cultivated all 
the way. Soon we began to pass under 
railroad bridges, meet electric cars, pass 
smelters and mills of all kinds, and then, 
in the midst of many railroad tracks and 
noisy engines, we were in El] Paso— 
the young giant of the Southwest. Aside 
from San Antonio, there is no town in 
all the Southwest that approaches El 
Paso. I first visited this town in 1894, 
when it had hardly 10,000 people. Today 
it has 35,000. It is made up of splendid 
business blocks and fine residences. 
Great trunk lines of railroads come in 


from every direction and the scream of 
various whistles shows there are many 
manufacturing interests located here. 
Fine hotels and restaurants are every- 
where and magnificent electric cars take 
you quickly to every part of the city. The 
air is so dry, and its healing qualities so 
well known, it has become a veritable 
Mecca for the consumptive, and many 
sanitariums are located here. Here is a 
large Mexican population, whose mem- 
bers are far from being the ragged 
Greasers pictured in our yellow-backed 
novels. I went to the plaza one night 
and found thousands of the people, while 
free music was dispensed by a Mexican 
band. The Mexican ladies were as well 
dressed as their American sisters. Many 
spoke English perfectly and some of the 
prettiest faces I saw on that occasion 
were Mexican. 

El Paso is the border town and gate- 
way to Mexico, via the great Mexican 
Central Railway. It is a picturesque 
spot, mountains rising 2,000 ft. above the 
town, almost from its suburbs. Across 
the Rio Grande is Mexico, the old and 
original Mexico—once called the Land 
of Mafiana (Tomorrow). The Mexicans 
claim that saying is obsolete; that it is 
now the Land of Today, tomorrow 
having already arrived. Here is a large 
Mexican town, Ciudad Juarez. I ex- 
plored it and was charmed. It is a con- 
tinuation of El Paso, connected by three 
great bridges—electric cars passing back 
and forth between the two towns. I 
will not now attempt to describe El Paso 
further. It is sufficient to say that many 
men from east of the Mississippi are 
finding health and fortune here. It is 
the distributing point of a large section 
and is destined to become a great city. 

To be continued. 
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PIONEER TIMES ON THE OHIO. 


By JAMES S. COMPTON. 





HE early settlement of 
Ohio has not received 
the attention it de- 
serves from the love: 
of adventure and the 
student of history. 
The settlements on 
the Clinch and the 
Holston, in what is 

~ now Eastern Tennes- 











OE see, and those in the 
‘3 blue grass uplands of 
ane Kentucky have had 

A their stories told 

GZ again and again by 

——(—| writers, ranging all 

_y aia the way from James 

Te Lane Allen up, or 


down as you may 
choose, to Churchill. 
True, it lost its pic- 
turesqueness sooner than they, and fell 
into the line of march to modern condi- 
tions more quickly; but I am sure that 
even a few minutes’ examination of the 
records of the times will show that, fora 
generation at least, it took no second 
place as a land of romance and adven- 
ture. 

The mutterings of the Revolution had 
barely ceased, when Old Virginia gave 
outright to the new nation her princely 
domain beyond the mountains, reserving 
for herself only a small territory between 





the Scioto and the Little Miami Rivers, 


wherewith to pay her soldiers. The ink 
- was hardly dry upon the documents of 
cession, when the tide of population be- 
gan to pour in: patient Pennsylvania 
Dutch, shrewd Quakers, and here and 
there a Mynheer from the Valley of the 
Hudson or a provincial from the Tar 
Heel State, but more than all the others 
in numbers, in influence, and in import- 
ance, the emigrants from Old Virginia. 


Even to this day this region preserves 
its essentially Southern character: the 
roads wandering hither and yon over the 
landscape, as they were made according 
to the whim or need of the early pioneer, 
and the speech of its inhabitants, with 
its plentiful supply of “ reckons,” testify 
to the solid character of the men who set 
the moulds in which this civilization was 
cast. 

Among the advance guard of the host 
that swarmed into these pleasant valleys 
was one, Israel Donalson, school-teacher 
and surveyor. His experiences and ad- 
ventures are so typical of the stirring life 
of the generation that surveyed the 
farms, built the cabins, fought wild 
beast and wilder man, and laid deep and 
strong the foundations of a great com- 
monwealth that I give some of them 
here. There is before me as I write a 
torn and yellow copy of the American 
Pioneer, bearing the date July, 1842, in 
which there is an account written by 
Donalson himself. 

When 23 years old he took passage 
on a flat boat down the Ohio and in 
about a month landed at Limestone (now 
Maysville), Kentucky. This was two 
years before that State was admitted into 
the Union. So great was the rush of 
would-be settlers into this part of the 
West that the public house to which he 
went was not able to supply its patrons 
with beds, food, or, to use his words, 
“any other nourishment but whiskey.” 
There were in company at this place no 
less than nineteen boats with Major 
Parker of Lexington as admiral and pi- 
lot. They traveled together because the 
red-skin was still lord of the great river 
and its tributaries. 

. During the summer of 1790 he taught 
school, but in the winter, becoming ac- 
quainted with Gen. Nathaniel Massie, 
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he crossed the river and in the spring 
took up his abode in what was then the 
County of Hamilton, Northwest Terri- 
tory, but what is now Adams County, 
Ohio. At this point he steps aside from 
his story and gives us an interesting side- 
light on the conditions prevailing in the 
Territory. He says, “There was very 
little law or gospel, and the usual mode 
of settling disputes was by a game of 
fisticuffs, and at the close sometimes a 
part of a nose or an ear would be miss- 
ing, but a good stiff grog generally re- 
stored harmony and friendship.” 
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ran: three of the men made good their 
escape, but Donalson, tripping on a root 
or stone, fell headlong and was captured 
by the red-skins. As Donalson made no 
resistance, one of the Indians held out 
his hand and helped him to his feet; 
then, without parley or delay, they went 
back to the bank of the river and pre- 
pared for the march. They set out and 
that evening camped on what was most 
likely Eagle Creek, a small stream which 
flows into the Ohio a little above Ripley. 
It began to rain, and, to add to the dis- 
comfort of the situation, one of the In- 

















WATER FRONT AT MANCHESTER, OHIO.—Second Oldest Town in the N. W. Territory. 


Amateur Photo by JAMES 8. COMPTON. 





On April 22, in company with Massie, 
another young surveyor named Lytle, 
and a prospective purchaser named Tit- 
tle, he went up the Ohio from the set- 
tlement that is now Manchester to the 
mouth of a creek that since that day has 
been called Donalson’s Creek. While en- 
gaged in their work they were surprised 
by a party of Indians, who had stolen 
into the mouth of the stream when their 
backs were turned. Here is a fine situa- 
tion for all manner of dramatic scenes, 
but the party, blind to its fine possibili- 
ties in this line, took to their heels and 


dians appropriated D.’s hat. He says: 
“By this time I had discovered some 
friendship in a very lusty Indian, I think 
the one that came up to me; I made 
signs to him that one had taken my hat, 
he went and took it off the other Indian’s 
head and placed it again on mine, but 
had not gone far before they took it 
again. I complained as before but my 
friend shook his head, took down and 
opened his budget and took out a sort of 
blanket cap and put in on my head.” 
This budding friendship seems to have 
been frosted a few days later when the 
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party fell in with a white and an Indian 
traveling together. “On Tuesday, as we 
were traveling along, there came to us 
a white man and an Indian on horseback ; 
they had a long talk and when they rode 
off the Indians I was with seemed con- 
siderably alarmed; they immediately 
formed in Indian file, placed me in the 
centre and shook a war club over my 
head and showed by these gestures that 
if I attempted to run away they would 
kill me.” 

Later in the day they came upon a 
Shawnee camp, where a pow-wow was 
held. There were two young whites at 
this place and of them Donalson has 
quite a bit to say. “One of them could 
swear in English, but very imperfectly, 
having, I suppose, been taken young; 
the other, who could speak good English, 
told me he was from South Carolina. He 
then told me different names which I 
have forgot, except that of Ward; 
asked if I knew the Wards that lived 
near Limestone, Kentucky. I told him I 
did and wanted him to leave the Indians 
and go to his brother’s and take me with 
him. He told nie he preferred staying 
with the Indians, that he might nab the 
whites. He and I had a great deal of 
chat and disagreed in aimost everything ; 
he told me they had taken a prisoner by 
the name of Towns that had lived near 
Washington, Ky., and that he had at- 
tempted to run away and they killed him; 
but the truth was they had taken Timo- 
thy Downing the day before I was taken, 
in the neighborhood of Blue Licks, and 
had got within four or five miles of that 
camp, and, night coming on and it being 
very rainy, they concluded to camp. 
There were but two Indians—an old 
chief and his son. Downing watched 
his opportunity, got hold of a squaw- 
axe and gave the fatal blow. His object 
was to bring the young Indian in a pris- 
oner; he had been so kind to him he 
could not think of killing him; but the 
instant he struck his father the young 
man sprang upon his back and it was 
with difficulty he extricated himself 
from his grasp. Downing: made for his 
horse and the Indian for the camp. The 


horse he caught and mounted, but, not 
being a woodsman, struck the Ohio a lit- 
tle below Scioto just as a boat was pass- 
ing.” 

Thus Donalson goes on to tell the sto- 
ries that were told him by this renegade 
in the Shawnee camp: life and death 
struggles, filled to the brim with stirring 
adventure and sacrifice, always simple in 
style but direct and powerful in their ap- 
peal. The language is common and 
homely, but in such the real history of 
the world’s heroes and workers is ever 
told. 

On the evening of April 28 they en- 
camped at the edge of a prairie and 
supped on raccoon, roasted whole. After 
the meal the old Indian who was his spe- 
cial keeper, being angered at something 
D. did, struck him on the nose. He says: 
‘“T had a great mind to return the stroke 
but did not. I then determined, be the 
result what it might, that I would go no 
farther with them. They tied me and 
laid me down as usual, one of them lying 
on the rope on each side of me; they 
went to sleep and I to work picking and 
gnawing the rope (made of bark) to 
pieces, but did not get loose till day was 
breaking. I crawled off on my hands 
and feet till [ got into the edge of the 
prairie and sat down on a trussuck to put 
on my moccasins and had put one on and 
was preparing to put on the other when 
they raised the yell and took the back 
track. I believe they made as much 
noise as twenty white men could do. Had 
they been still, they might have heard 
me, as I was not more than two chains’ 
lengths from them at the time. I started 
and ran, carrying one moccasin in my 
hand, and, in order to evade them, chose 
the poorest ridges I could find; and 
when coming to tree-logs lying crosswise 
would run along one and then along the 
other. I continued on that way till about 
10 o'clock; then, ascending a very poor 
ridge, crept in between two logs and be- 
ing very weary soon dropped to sleep. 
Wakening when the sun was almost 
down I took lodgings in a hollow tree a 
little farther on. I think it was on Sat- 
urday that I got to the Miami. I col- 
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LOOKING NORTH FROM MAYSVILLE, KY. 


Amateur Photo by JAMES 8. COMPTON. 





lected some logs and made a raft by peel- 
ing bark and tying them together, but I 
soon found that too tedious and aban- 
doned it. 

“TI found a turkey’s nest with two 
eggs in it, each having a double yelk; 
they made two delicious meals for differ- 
ent days. I followed down the Miami 
until I struck Harmar’s trace, made the 
previous fall, and continued on till I 
came to Fort Washington, now Cincin- 
nati. I think it was Sabbath, the 1st of 
May; I caught a horse, tied a piece of 
bark around his under jaw, on which 
there was a large tumor like a wart. The 


bark rubbed that and he became restless 
and threw me—not hurting me much, 
however ; I caught him again and again 
he threw me, hurting me badly. How 
long I lay insensible I don’t know; but 
when I revived he was a considerable 
distance from me. _ I then traveled on, 
very slow, my feet entirely bare and full 
of thorns and briars.” 

Barefooted, hungry, and bruised, Don- 
alson stumbled on till exhaustion came 
and he sank in a stupor at the foot of a 
tree. After a time he recovered enough 
to resume his weary plodding and at last 
heard the sound of an axe. Of this he 
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says, “I started and ran (at a slow 
speed undoubtedly). A little further on 
I began to perceive that I was coming to 
the river hill, and, having got half-way 
down, I heard the sound of an axe, 
which was the sweetest music I had 
heard for many a day.” 

His rescuer, a Mr. Woodward, after 
satisfying himself that there was no 
treachery afoot, caught a horse, and put- 
ting Donalson upon it, took him to his 


HOW I EVENED 


By ROSS 





LONG time ago, in one 
of the years that is 
asleep, there was a 
Sunday—a blustering, 
wind-shattered March 
Sunday, when the pin- 
tails “wee-weed” over- 
head and the mallards 
fought against the 
screaming blasts, as 
they hovered, hunger- 
driven, over the win- 
ter-stripped cornfields. 
Away to the North a 
dark mass dipped and 
rose and swung and 
circled over the Green 
River marshes. 
“ Brant! geese! Gee!” 
the boy said, as he 
stood wistful-eyed up- 

on his mother’s kitchen porch. But this 
was Sunday. 

Behind the kitchen door there hung 
his pet, his treasure, the idol of his boy- 
ish heart—his single-barrelled muzzle- 
loader. “Come take me, Pard—please 
come take me,” the old gun was calling. 
The boy couldn’t stand the pressure. He 
hit the trail. It was four miles to Green 
River and I know he didn’t lose any 
time. Full well he knew the penalty of 
disobedience. I don’t remember whether 
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home, where he was clothed and fed, 
but no shoes could be found large enough 
to accommodate his swollen feet. The 
next day he was summoned to Fort 
Washington and was about to be impris- 
oned as a spy, when an old acquaintance 
named Campbell identified him and se- 
cured his release. A few days’ rest at 
the Campbell home near North Bend and 
he set out for Maysville, which he 
reached without any further adventures. 
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he brought home any ducks or not—that 
hasn’t anything to do with this story. 
I only mention a few of the incidents of 
that Sunday as an excuse for what came 
afterward, when I, with malice afore- 
thought, induced Dad—my sstrict, un- 
compromising Dad—to fish on Sunday. 

I reached home some time in the even- 
ing and had squared the deal with 
Mother. She understood: mothers al- 
ways do. She knew the old gun called 
me and coaxed me from the narrow 
way. She was carving thick slices of 
bread and having a hard time keeping 
up with the demand, when Dad came in. 
“Where you been all day?” he asked. 
“ Hu-hun—huntin ’,” I said—and then 
the storm broke. Mother tried to appeal 
my case, but no use; while I didn’t dare 
say anything for fear of getting thirty 
days for contempt. Now, I wish to 
state right here that I don’t believe it is 
right to go hunting on Sunday. But 
Dad liked to hunt just as well as I did, 
so he needn’t have been so severe on me; 
for he was older and could stand the 
strain over Sunday, while I couldn’t. I 
never forgot that Sunday. 

The years rolled by. I left home, 
married Bridget and set up a home of 
my own. But always, always I was 
a-layin’ for Dad—I wanted to square 
that Sunday. Black it stood upon the 
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ledger of the past—a debt uncancelled. 

Now, Dad is an inveterate fisherman. 
Strong indeed must the demands of busi- 
ness be to keep him away from Green 
River. When the summer days are long, 
he’ll take that long cane pole of his, 
hitch on about fifty feet of chalk line, 
get a couple of clock weights for sink- 
ers, have the blacksmith forge him out 
a couple of hooks, buy 4 or 5 pounds of 
liver, hitch up the old mare and then 
hike for the river. There he’ll fish, fish 
all day, and darned if he don’t catch 
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for a tackle-box into my pocket, I picked 
up the rod, still in its cloth case, and 
said, “Come on.” “What you got 
there?” Dad asked, eyeing me with sus- 
picion. “O! I thought you’d like to see 
the creek,” I answered, “and, as long as 
we are going that way, I have a new 
spoon-hook I want to try.” (J didn’t 
have any spoon-hook, but I knew spoon- 
hooks were Dad’s weak point, so I just 
used that little white lie as a feeler.) 
Now, Rock River runs just at the 
foot of Main Street, while just above 








THE RIVER AND THE BLUFF. 
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some, too. I might have drawn that de- 
scription of his tackle a little too strong, 
but it’s pretty near that bad, anyway. 
One Sunday mother and Dad drove 
over to visit us. It was in June and the 
bass were biting in Coon Creek. My 
time had come. After dinner and a cigar 
apiece, I said kind of off-hand, “ Dad, 
let’s take a walk.” “All right,” he an- 
swered. I owned a little telescopic Bris- 
tol steel rod at that time; so, shoving an 
empty Lucky Strike tin that serves me 


the town Coon Creek joins the river, 
after a winding, tortuous course through 
the wooded pastures. Riverside Ceme- 
tery—beautiful Riverside where some of 
our loved ones sleep—is on the bluff be- 
low the juncture of the streams, with 
the river to the north and Coon Creek 
to the east and south, Just at the foot 
of the bluff the creek makes a sharp 
turn, cutting out a deep pool; at the 
head of the pool a large log lay cross- 
wise to the current, forming a natural 
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dam; at the foot of the still water a 
large stump stood close inshore, while 
both above and below the point where 
Dad and I reached the creek the shore 
was overhung with willows. 

The spirit of gentle Izaak Walton 
must have been with us that day; for 
no sooner had Dad and I set foot upon 
the water’s edge than—Ker splack!—a 
bass broke water close inshore and just 
below the partially sunken log. “ Why!” 
I said, “there’s a bass now —see him 
jump, Dad!” Did he? You ought to 
have seen him; but I was cautious. 
“ Guess I’ll try that spoon,” I said casual- 
ly. Dad stood first on one foot, then 
on the other, while I made a fruitless 
search for the lure I knew was not to be 
found. When the last pocket had been 
turned inside out, “ No spoon,” I said. 
“O! well, it doesn’t matter—I’ll try it 
some other day,” replied Dad. “ Now, if 
I had a grasshopper,” I ventured. O ye 
Gods! In less than thirty seconds Dad 
was hunting grasshoppers iike a spring 
chicken does along a country road, only 
more so. “ Here’s a dandy,” he whis- 
pered in my ear—* put him on.”. I did 
so. No result. “I never could catch 
bass with a grasshopper, any way,” I 
said; “ now, I’ve got a minnow-hook and 
some thread here,” I continued, “if I 
had a worm.” ’Nough said. Dad was 
clawing that dirt around like my pup 
does when he smells gopher. 

Dad got the worm—a wiry red speci- 
men. It answered all purposes, how- 
ever. I soon hooked a pumpkin-seed 
just the right size. In the meantime 
Dad had picked up the little rod and 
was fingering it kind of nervous like. 
“ Just swing that line over here,” I said, 
“till I hook this feller on. Now, you try 
him.” When Dad made his first cast 
I nearly fell into the creek, I was so 
tickled—and Dad? Why, the light of 
battle was in his eye—the same light I 
had seen many a day on old Green 
River, when he’d derrick out a four- 
pound channel cat with that dredge 
boom tackle of his. Another cast—an- 
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other. “There! I’ve got him!” Dad 
whispered exultingly. All the adjectives 
in the language cannot describe the tense 
excitement of his lowered voice. The 
struggle didn’t last long. Dad was all 
there and soon a bass of perhaps a pound 
and a half in weight lay gasping at our 
feet. 

Ker splack! just below the stump—a 
beauty, too—much larger than the first 
he seemed. By that time I had hooked 
a dandy yellow fin. Dad couldn’t get 
him on the hook quick enough. “ You 
can’t get to that last fellow, can you, 
Dad?” I asked. I meant well, too; for 
the willows hung low above the water, 
and, besides, the bank was steep and 
very slippery—a treacherous, muddy 
slope. Dad didn’t say a word; he didn’t 
realize, I guess, how he was dressed, 
what day it was, nor yet my presence. 
All he knew was that he held a good rod, 
a line well baited; while waiting, wait- 
ing, waiting in that ugly swirl below the 
stump was the gamest fish that swims. 
Dad reeled up until only about a foot of 
line dangled from the tip. Down that 
sticky slope, regardless of his patent- 
leather shoes, he crept; half-way down 
his foot slipped and he sat down; his 
Sunday pants were wrecked. Ker 
splack! That old bass wasn’t going to 
leave his hunting grounds just because 
a middle-aged man, with the seat of his 
pants all mud and fire in his eye, was 
creeping down on him armed with a 
whiplash rod and a squirming yellow- 
fin. Dad reached the bottom of the 
descent; then, carefully poking his rod 
with the shortened line beneath the 
drooping willow branches, he dropped 
his yellow-fin in the centre of the swirl. 

B-z-z-z-z! how that reel did talk! 
No room to play him in—just give and 
take and may the best man win. What 
a fight that bass put up! Several times 
Dad was all but down and out. I, as 
referee, had almost reached the fatal 
count of ten, when back Dad would 
come and land a stiff upper-cut in the 
shape of a piece of fancy work, steer- 
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ing Mr. Bass away from his corner be- 
neath the stump among the tangled 
roots. O! with what unholy glee I 
watched that fight! Dad’s derby had 
fallen off and lay a sodden wreck, un- 
noticed, at the water’s edge. The bass 
was tiring fast now and I knew the end 
was not far off. But the climax was 
yet to come. I saw Dad begin to slide 
the rod slowly back, shoreward. We 
had no landing net; the willows for- 
bade any derrick work. Carefully—O! 
so carefully—Dad slid the rod behind 
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ly—fighting every inch but fighting 
feebly. When Dad saw that less than 
18 inches of taut line separated himself 
and his victim, he gently and with 
twitching fingers coaxed him _ ever 
nearer. Suddenly there was a splash 
and a wild whoop of triumph, and I be- 
held my parent—my one-time sane, Sun- 
day clothed parent—one arm shoulder 
deep in the pool, struggling for a 
strangle-hold on a tired-out, life-weary 
bass. Gasping, they came up the bank 
together—Dad a wreck, in so far as 








THE POOL. 
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him, until he clutched the line with 
eager hands; then began a Heave ho! 
heave ho! Up with the anchor, boys! 
until Mr. Bass reached the shallow 
water, when he began to have other ideas 
on the subject. 

Dad knew the bout was limited to 
twenty rounds—winner to take all. 
Already 9o seconds of the twentieth had 
elapsed with his opponent still upon his 
feet, but groggy. Dad took no chances. 
Mr. Bass made one last futile effort to 
escape, and now came in slowly, dogged- 


clothes were concerned; the bass more 
so, On account of the mud Dad had 
forced him into when he made that grab 
for a gill hold. I wanted to laugh so 
bad I thought I’d blow up. Finally I 
managed to say, “ He’s—he’s a dandy.” 
“You bet!” says Dad, “and he fought 
like a tiger, too,” he added. By the 
time I had recovered Dad’s hat, he had 
had time to take a long, sorrowful view 
of himself. I never said a word. I 
strung the two fish and we started out 
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to finish our ramble down to the mouth 
of the creek. 

I took him then along the river shore, 
through the Park; then upon the bluff 
again. My! but Dad was silent. I 
think that he had taken a “ tumble,” but 
it was too late. The summer sun was 
setting and the bells were calling the 
young folks to the early evening service. 
The sound of the bells cut Dad to the 
quick, that I knew. I ought to have 
been ashamed; but, somehow, I could 
not feel that way. I had planned to lead 
him through the most frequented streets, 
but at Main Street he balked. “ Let’s go 
home the other way,” he growled. I 
agreed; I didn’t think it wise to refuse. 
My crowning victory was yet to come. 
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When we entered the house, Mother 
held up her hands in horror at Dad’s 
appearance, while from behind the vant- 
age of the kitchen door I heard Bridget 
snicker. “George Edward Perkins! 
where on earth have you been?” Mother 
gasped. “O! just fishing,” I butted in— 
“see! ain’t they dandies? Dad caught 
em.” I was at the limit of human en- 
durance. I exploded; Mother caught 
on and joined in; but Dad—oh, well, 
after a while he laughed, too, but it 
wasn’t hearty. Through the tears of 
mirth that half blinded me, I saw, ’way 
back yonder, a shame-faced boy, trailing 
home through the dusk of a March even- 
ing, while overhead the pin-tails “ wee- 


weed” and the mallards called “ good 
night!” 


RANCH LIFE IN THE NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 


By CHARLES A. SARTAIN. 





OME two years ago I 
spent the latter part of 
the fall and early 
winter with my broth- 
er (then in charge of 
a ranch near Regina, 
a flourishing town in 
one of the Canadian 
Northwest Provinces) 
and while there I had 
many pleasant as well 
as peculiar experi- 
ences. Having just 
come from a ranch in 
Northern Texas, and 
being well inured to 
the hardships of ranch 
life, I was well pre- 
pared to hold my own 
among these sturdy 
fellows of the North- 
west. I had written my brother, in- 
forming him of my intention of making 
him a visit; so, when the train rolled 
into the station, about the first man I 
saw was Brother Ed in chaps and spurs, 
with a good horse ready to take me out 











to the ranch, some 15 miles away. The 
country around Regina is for the most 
part a level prairie and no place affords 
better sport for running coyotes and 
wolves with a good pack of hounds. I 
saw this possibility for sport and made 
the remark to my brother, who immedi- 
ately promised me all the fun in that line 
I wanted (which promise was certainly 
fulfilled during my stay on the ranch). 
As soon as we arrived at the ranch an 
incident happened which was certainly 
worth relating, it being a little joke my 
brother had been waiting to spring on 
the rest of the boys. 

It had been the custom (indeed, on al- 
most every ranch the custom exists) to 
give new-comers, and especially those 
from the States, the very worst horse 
in the corral to ride, as a kind of intro- 
duction to ranch life. Brother Ed had 
told the boys nothing of my previous ex- 
perience along this line, when I had rid- 
den the lines under the scorching suns 
of the Southern skies; so to them I was 
just a man from the States and should 
be treated to the usual high ride as soon 
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as the opportunity presented itself. We 


had spoken of the matter as we rode 
home and had laid a plan that we might 
help the boys out in their scheme, for 
we wanted to turn the tables on them 
for once. Some time after dinner I was 
to ask for a quiet, gentle horse that I 
might ride down to the river to take 
some pictures of the cattle in the valley 
and then of course the fun would com- 
mence. And it did. They brought me 
the horse, all right—a strong, sleek fel- 
low with plenty of white in his eye and 
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doubt true; but, watching my opportu- 


nity, I seized the bridle close up to the 


jaw with my left hand, and then, with 
one quick turn, I was in. The moment 
I hit the saddle the boys saw their mis- 
take, and one of those real, genuine 
cowboy yells of welcome went up for 
one of their kind. But that horse was 
a bad one and I had plenty to do for a 
while. The accompanying photos, taken 
in the corral, will give some idea of the 
way it looks, but one has to be there to 
get on to the way it feels. But at last it 

















AFTER THE CHASE.—Wolf Coursing in the Northwest Territory. 


Showing E. J. Sartain, with his favorite mount, Gypsy, the two staghounds, Curley and Max, and the 
Russian wolf-hound, Don. 





I saw at once that he could buck and 
buck hard. But I was particular to 
hand the camera to my brother and to 
ask the tall fellow who led him out if he 
were gentle, and being assured in the 
smoothest possible tones (these men of 
the Plains are great actors in their way) 
that he was all I could desire, I ad- 
vanced to take the reins. He did not 
care to stand still, and, upon my speak- 
ing of the fact, I was assured that prob- 
ably my being a stranger had something 
to do with the matter, which was no 


was over—though not until the plucky 
little beast was entirely played out. 
Then, after dismounting and shaking 
hands all round, we planned a grand 
wolf hunt with the dogs on the morrow. 

The day dawned clear and bright and 
after a hearty breakfast we left the 
ranch with 2 good horses and the best 
pack of dogs for miles around. There 
is a great fascination in following a pack 
of good hounds, running a wolf by sight, 
and by skillful riding manage to get 
close in at the kill and see a good dog, 
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with eyes glittering with savage ferocity, 
kill a wolf as easily as he would a kitten. 
I have seen one of my brother’s dogs— 
a powerful staghound, Curly by name— 
toss a wolf high in the air with his nose, 
and, before he could hit the ground, 
break every bone in his body, it seemed. 
Aside from the sport it affords, wolf 
hunting is a profitable employment for 
the cattleman, as they do much damage 
to the herds—killing many calves and 
always causing more or less annoyance 
when very numerous. 

I think during my stay we killed some 
25 in the vicinity of the ranch—mostly 
with the aid of the dogs but sometimes 
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his welfare and sometimes his safety in 
many ways far different from this. Sup- 
pose there is a driving storm of sleet 
and rain, and the cattle become restless 
and begin to drift with the storm. In 
the darkness, riding back and forth, 
holding them back, the fire and the re- 
port from the sixshooter at close quar- 
ters is all that will keep them in check. 
Sometimes an angry bull must be shot 
to save a life, and a wolf, trying to steal 
a calf from a herd, finds the noise of a 
.44 Colt’s very unpleasant music indeed. 
Sometimes the six-shooter is an instru- 
ment of mercy, when an animal must be 
killed or left to die slowly and by de- 











JUST ABOUT PLAYED OUT. 


BREAKING A REAL BRONCO TO RIDE. 





bringing one down with a long shot 
from a heavy Colt’s revolver which we 
always used. And right here I want to 
say a word about the six-shooter, almost 
invariably carried by the men of the 
Plains. The idea seems to generally 
prevail that the cowboy carries his 
“44” for instant use in fights and 
brawls among his fellow-men. This is 
the greatest mistake in the world; for 
your real cowboy is one of the most 
peaceable of men; attending to his own 
business and usually leaving other folks 
to do the same. The real reason that 
this arm is his almost inseparable com- 
panion, is because it is very essential to 


grees. It is for such reasons as these 
that the six-shooter is used by our West- 
ern cowboys, and for men who spend 
much of their time in the saddle it is the 
only efficient arm for the purpose. 

Life on a ranch has its pleasures and 
its troubles, and only men of certain 
temperaments can be satisfied with such 
a life as a business. But to the man who 
has spent the summer in the crowded 
city, there is no better vacation than a 
short stay on a ranch, living in the clear 
sunshine and dry atmosphere; and ‘it 
will do wonders toward restoring the 
tired nerves to their regular capacity. 
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DAYS WITH THE SHORE BIRDS. 


By F. HENRY YORKE, M. D. 








CHAPTER |V.—WOODCOCK, 


FTER supper, the wind, which had been blowing in 
gusts all day, began to moderate and would in all 
probability die away before morning; the rain 
had ceased, the weather remained warm and 
everything looked favorable. Jack informed us the 
wind would push the water clear up to the bald places, 
carrying débris over the western shore of the marsh, 
disturbing the sand ridges and mud banks, and so 
™ changing the appearance of the marsh that we would scarcely 
= +recognize our old landmarks at low tide. 

“What do you say to a trip to the bald places, if the 
' wind slackens and weather permits?” enquired Joe. 

“It all depends on the weather. If it only stays warm 
and the sun comes out, I think we could find some Wilson 
snipe on the flats, back of the marsh; although the birds will not be apt to lie 
well after the storm, for their old feeding grounds will have been disturbed owing 
to the heavy rains; but I'll call William and ask his opinion”—saying which, 
Jack touched the bell, which was speedily answered by that individual. 

“We can get some bay snipe, yellow-legs and willet on the bald places 
and jack-snipe on the flats beyond the marsh. But, if I may venture an opinion, 
sir, I think it would be a fine time, if the wind falls, the water gets away 
on the ebb and warm weather follows—indications of which seem probable—to 
try the woodcock back of the marsh. The wash will leave an ooze there, through 
which they will work down to get the sand-worms and helgramites. I know 
lots of people think there are no woodcock around here, simply because they 
don’t know where to go or are ignorant of the lay of the country and the 
habits of the bird; they expect to see them whipping around like bay snipe. 
But I know a place among the osiers, where old, stumpy willows abound and 
where the underbrush is thick enough for a splendid cover. It is not too late 
in the season, for the moon is near the full, and they will not leave until it is 
on the wane. Now is the time they collect for their fall migration; Major is 
as staunch as a rock, and a run will do him good,” replied William. 

“‘How do you propose to get there, William?” 

“Take the surrey, sir; then high or low water, wind or hard pushing, will 
not interfere with our return, ” he replied. 

After a few general directions, William left, to make his preparations for an 
early start, should the weather prove satisfactory. 
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“‘What shot will you shoot, boys?” 
said Jack. 

“Sevens and 8s,” replied Joe. 

“Eights and 1os—the latter for the 
right barrel—is a good combination,” I 
remarked. 

“T agree with you,” said Jack; ‘10s 
are my favorite size for brush shooting, 
as they do not tear up a bird so much as 
larger shot at close shooting; then the 
8s come in for the left, if you have to 
use your second barrel upon him,” said 
Jack. ; 

“Since the advent of smokeless pow- 
der, one gets his doubles in more fre- 
quently and sees the result of his first 
barrel more quickly,” remarked Joe. 

Next morning we breakfasted early 
and were several miles on the road by 
the time the sun had climbed above the 
horizon. The morning was cloudy—a 
fog extending over the marsh—through 
which the sun shone like a huge fire- 
ball; no wind stirred. It was indeed a 
morning that would tempt the woodcock 
to linger upon their favorite feeding 
grounds. Leaving the lower road next 
the marsh, we traveled over the sandy 
ground, until we reached the bank of a 
creek where stunted willows grew; 
crossed a bridge which spanned it, and 
pulled up at a nearby house, where 
William knew we could get permission 
to stable the horses. This done, we got 
our shells sorted in our pockets and had 
everything ready by the time William 
had cared for the team. Guided by 
William, we walked down to a large 
tract of willows, which, having been cut 
during the summer, had slender shoots 
growing from their stumps that stood 
about a foot or two from the ground— 
making a cover we could shoot over 
nicely. At first we found the ground 
sandy, but William informed us we 
would find some rich, oozy ground in 
the hollows near the creek. 

“We had better spread out and look 
for borings in the hollows,” said Jack; 
“when we find some it will be easy to 
plan our direction. William, you work 
the dog as you see fit.” 


We searched all likely places, but 
found no borings or tracks of any kind, 
until we reached the bottom of a gulch 
fringed with heavy brush. Here many 
borings were found. William worked 
the dog, who made sign, but the bird 
had evidently left some time before. ‘I 
am afraid there is too much water in the 
bottoms since the storm, which has cov- 
ered their old grounds; therefore, the 
birds are hunting new ones,” I remarked. 
William being of the same opinion, we 
scattered over the ground to prospect 
closely all likely places. Suddenly Joe’s 
gun broke the silence; then he stepped 
over to the right of a clearing and picked 
up a bird, remarking: ‘‘This must be 
the individual who made the tracks and 
borings.” It was only a Wilson snipe, 
after all. 

William shook his head to my query, 
“Do you believe it?” —adding: ‘Snipe 
do not like thick brush; except in the 
case of heavy rice or cane, they prefer 
the openings.” 

“Hold on, Joe!” exclaimed Jack; “let 
me see the spot he flushed from.” 

We went to the place, where borings 
and tracks were plainly visible. Jack 
took a close scrutiny of them for a few 
minutes, drew out of his pocket a small 
tape measure, with which he took the 
length of the tracks made by the three 
toes, both lengthwise and across them; 
also the distance of the stride. ‘We 
will now return to the place where we 
found the first signs. It is a fine point 
to determine, but if all conditions are 
favorable we may be able to discover 
whether it was woodcock or a snipe that 
made them,” said Jack. “I am pretty 
sure these borings were made by a cock 
and not by snipe,”’ he continued. ‘“Tak- 
ing the tracks first, I find them narrower 
across, deeper in the mud and slightly 
longer than the snipe’s; also the points 
of the toes are wider and more plainly 
visible ; the length of the stride is shorter 
and the borings larger and more numer- 
ous; furthermore, these borings were 
made after the rain and are several hours 
old. Therefore they must have been 
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made before daylight. Now, a snipe 
does not bore during the night or much 
before daylight; being a lighter bird, 
they do not press so deeply into the mud 
and have a wider spread of foot; more- 
over, the heavy brush here would not 
attract snipe, whereas, it is an ideal place 
for a cock. The borings are the work 
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William studied a few minutes and 
finally suggested that we prospect the 
edge of the willows where the most wash 
would be found—adding, ‘‘I have fre- 
quently found some there after a heavy 
rain.” We worked over to the edge 
where low ground appeared, with small 
ditches and runs cut out by the water. 











** Major finally stopped—pointing staunchly at a ditch a few feet away.”’ 


Drawn by FRANK L. STICK. 





of one bird—-shown by the few tracks— 
and they plainly indicate a woodcock. 
I admit it is fine figuring, but I hope to 
be able to prove my assertion.” 

We hunted for some time, when I 
suggested that the heavy rain had possi- 
bly driven the birds to higher ground. 





Hardly had we gained the edge when 
William exclaimed, “Mark! watch the 
dog!’” Major was making game and 
finally stopped—pointing staunchly at a 
ditch a few feetaway. As we approached, 
Whirr! up flew.a cock which I killed. 
Whirr! whirr! went two more. One—a 
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William an easy cross-shot. Whilst 
picking up our birds, Jack and Joe came 
tramping through the willows below us. 
Whirr! up went a cock, followed by 
another in front of them—which easily 
fell to their respective guns just as they 
topped the willows. 

“Found ’em, William! How many?” 
cried Jack. 

“Three, and yours make five,” he re- 
plied—adding, “Steady, Maje! steady, 
boy! look out!” The dog worked at 
the edge of the willows and another bird 
sprang vigorously out of a patch of wil- 
lows close by. 

“They are working from the ditches 
into cover, after feeding where the wash 
has been. We had better work around 
the ditches and swing back to the edge 
of the cover where they will run in, now 
they have been disturbed. Woodcock 
are great runners, especially during the 
moulting season and in the fall,” I said. 

We spread out and worked down the 
grass-lined ditches, at the bottom of 
which we found borings in the mud. 
We bagged five before we returned to 
the willows, where we expected to find 
those which had drawn off. Those we 
flushed flew off directly towards the 
higher ground, giving us open shots— 
not jumping and dropping on a curve as 
in the brush. This changed, however, 
when we again took the willows on our 
return; on their first flush they made the 
usual dip—making fine snap-shooting, 
getting wilder and running a good deal 
ahead of the dog and just topping the 
willows as they flushed wildly. 

We hunted the ground well—taking 
in the high points, where the few which 
had escaped had taken refuge—until we 
could find no more. We turned our 
footsteps towards our stopping place, 
counted our birds (which aggregated 19) 
and sat down to lunch which we enjoyed 
thoroughly after our long tramp. Then, 
after a while, we drove home—well satis- 
fied with our morning’s sport and re- 
counting both the clean kills and clean 
misses we had made. 
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“Joe,” said Jack, ‘are you still a 
doubting Thomas?” 

“To tell the truth,” he replied, “I was 
awfully skeptical, until I heard the guns 
cracking; but when one jumped up at 
my feet as I came plunging through the 
willows, I began to think better of it, be- 
coming more convinced as our bag grew 
larger. I suppose your deductions were 
correct, however—seeing we found the 
birds at last,” replied Joe. 

“Convince a man against his will— 
eh, Joe?” 

“Well, it was a little to deep for me, 
old man. I think William deserves the 
credit for finding the birds and helping 
you out.” 

“Most assuredly! William, you’re a 
jewel, although you wiped my eye on 
two birds in good style,” replied Jack. 

“TI can put in one claim, sir. I killed 
the biggest—in fact, one of the finest I 
ever saw. It’s a hen bird of course by 
its size, but so different from any I ever 
killed —” 

“Where is it, William?” 

“In my pocket. I thought I’d keep 
it separate from the rest, so it wouldn’t 
get mussed or bloody,” he replied. 

After dinner we discussed the day’s 
events, took measurements of our birds 
and had settled down for a quiet smoke, 
when Jack produced William’s parcel 
containing his bird. “What a whopper! 
a hen bird surely,” said Jack, as he held 
it up by the beak for inspection. 

“The biggest I ever saw,” exclaimed 
Joe; then, after weighing it upon a small 
pair of scales, “‘ Fifteen ounces full.” 

“Let me see it, Joe,” I interrupted. 
After a minute’s examination I handed 
it back to Jack, remarking, “There’s 
food for a lecture from you, old man. 
Don’t you recognize it? Scolopax rusti- 
cola. Look at its wings.” 

“What!” exclaimed he; 
English woodcock? 


“that an 
True,’ he con- 


tinued, after a rapid examination, “‘it’s 
the first I ever saw in this country, al- 
though I’ve heard of occasional strag- 
glers being killed here.” 

“Tell us the difference,” said Joe. 
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“The English woodcock is a third 
larger than the American; its wings are 
longer, the first primary being the long- 
est and narrowest of all. Tail is longer; 
color deeper and duller with larger 
markings; the American woodcock has 
shorter wings, the 4th and 5th primary 
being the longest; the first 3 primaries 
are attenuate. The color is paler but 
brighter; its weight is from 8 to 10 ozs., 
whereas the English bird is from 12 to 
16 ozs. This is a true Scolopax; the 
American is not.” 

Upon dissection, it proved to be a 
female. William was sent for and con- 
gratulated. He was glad to know what 
it was, for its general appearance looked 
odd he said—especially to an old wood- 
cock hunter. 

“The woodcock (Philohela minor) is 
commonly dispersed throughout the east- 
ern half of the United States whereever 
bogs, muddy sloughs, low fields and 
marshes lie contiguous to heavy thickets 
and scrub,” continued Jack. ‘They 
range from the foothills of the Rockies 
eastward throughout all the States to 
the Atlantic. They enter Canada up to 
about the 55° parallel and south to the 
West Indies and Central America, being 
more numerous in the South and East 
than in the North and West. They 
arrive at the northern limit of the United 
States about April 1, and build soon 
after arrival, being already paired before 
they reach the North. They make a 
rude nest of grass or leaves in a depres- 
sion of the ground, generally in low 
brush or bushes not seeking high cover 
or timber; lay 4 eggs of a creamy brown, 
spotted more or less with red or bluish- 
brown. Incubation takes about 14 days 
—both sexes sitting on the eggs, one re- 
lieving the other when tired. The parent 
birds feed the young until nearly grown 
and remain together until the moulting 
season (which occurs during August), 
during which period they disappear from 
their former feeding grounds for a month 
orso. During the moulting season they 
resort to heavy brush and higher grounds 
and when found in these places they ap- 


pear sickly and loath or unable to fly far 
—even those who have only lost a part 
of their primaries preferring to run or 
skulk rather than fly. You can readily 
understand this, when you consider the 
great loss of strength which must occur 
during the rapid growth of their plum- 
age. After moulting the families which 
before had remained separate now con- 
gregate together and wander more into 
low cornfields and mucky meadows, fin- 
ally leaving in the dark of the moon in 
October and migrating by night. They 
all seem to leave at once; for grounds 
which one day in October may afford 
good shooting, may be drawn entirely 
blank the next. The best shooting is 
always at this period, about a week be- 
fore they depart for the South.” 

“I had some good shooting about 
that time one fall in Michigan, where I 
made good bags,” interrupted Joe. 

“Let us have it, Joe,” replied Jack. 

“One evening early in October,” said 
Joe, “I boarded the Menominee, one of 
the Goodrich Line steamers which ply 
between Chicago and Muskegon, bound 
for the latter port. I hoped to find some 
shooting back on the numerous swampy 
grounds along the Muskegon River. 
We had a splendid trip and the moon 
was nearing the full—making the trip 
very enjoyable, for the weather was warm 
enough to sit on deck and breath in the 
fresh, pure air, after having chocked 
down volumes of Chicago dust for many 
months. We reached Grand Haven in 
the morning, unloaded most of our pas- 
sengers for that port and Spring Lake 
and then steamed away for Muskegon— 
passing the narrow channel at Bluffton 
into the bay, where I gazed at the high 
bluff, studded with trees, where once I 
shot 27 black and grey squirrels and a 
porcupine one summer afternoon. I 
drove out of Muskegon over the sandy 
road, through forests of stunted pine and 
hemlock, to Ravenna and then on to 
Trent, from which place I proceeded 
west until I struck plenty of low ground, 
drained by creeks emptying into the 
Muskegon River. I had with me my 
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old pointer, Don. I soon struck some 
good looking ground, which I worked 
carefully for some time, only obtaining 2 
birds—3 which flushed wildly going off 
a long distance in the brush. I searched 
for sign as I followed up the low places, 
but could not find any even in the most 
favored spots until I came to a high 
bluff the side of which was covered with 
brambles, greatly impeding my progress. 
However, I broke my way through a 
narrow neck to get to another large 
swale beyond, when I heard a cock whirr 
up behind me, but by the time I could 
straighten up he was out of shot. I 
kept on, when another got up to one 
side of me, which I shot at, but missed. 
I came to the conclusion at once that 
Don was getting them up, so I waited 
for a short time to watch. I was about 
to move forward when one got up about 
15 yds. from me, which I killed and 
ordered Don to retrieve; he readily got 
to the place and brought the bird; then 
darted off at once into the thicket. I 
now stood still, awaiting results, and in 
about 5 minutes one jumped up away 
behind me—a long shot which I failed to 
kill. I was non-plussed, not knowing 
where to stand; but after a short de- 
liberation the thought struck me that if 
I were in the middle of the brush I 
would stand a better chance to shoot in 
any direction. I acted upon the idea 
and had hardly gotten to the centre, 
when one flushed to the right, which I 
killed. Don retrieved and while bring- 
ing it to me flushed another close to 
where I had been standing, which also 
fell to my gun. I staid there for about 
an hour, getting 5 birds, when the dog 
came in. I now pushed my way through 
to the other side and sat down upon a 
log to rest.” 

“The best thing you could have done, 
Joe,” I interrupted; “the birds were in 
the dense cover upon a side-hill and 
when the dog struck the scent he fol- 
lowed the trail until the birds discovered 
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him; they then ran, for they would not 
fly in the thick brush. The dog roaded 
them and forced them to fly when he was 
upon their very heels. Old Cap and I 
have had lots of sport in similar places; 
he always seemed to know where I was 
standing and seemed to flush them to- 
wards me, never failing to retrieve a bird 
when killed. But go ahead and let us 
know the result of your cogitations.” 
“I concluded that the birds were in 
the brush on high ground,” continued 
Jack, “and not in the bottoms, for the 


morning was half gone and the dew had - 


long since left the bushes or I would 
have been wet to the skin. So I struck 
off to another side-hill, where I began to 
pick up a bird here and there. I had to 
stand in one place for a while, until I 
became assured there were no birds near 
me; then move on again to a likely 
place. I did not see or hear the dog 
unless I shot and killed a bird, when he 
always appeared upon the scene and 
generally got the bird without my telling 
him.” 

“Exactly!” I said. ‘‘He was close 
to you all the time, but you could not 
see or hear him, for he could crawl un- 
der the bushes without any noise ; but he 
knew when you would shoot, for he 
drove up the bird first and awaited your 
shot—knowing well what direction the 
bird took when it flushed and most 
probably he heard it fall.” 

_ “That must have been the way,” con- 
tinued Joe; ‘I know I was on nettles all 
the time, not knowing when or where a 
bird would jump, but I finally got equal 
to the occasion and had some good 
shooting, getting about 15 fine birds by 
noon. I know I ought to have killed 
more, but it took me some time to get 
onto the racket. Being slightly nervous 
a first, I missed several shots I ought to 
have killed; but afterwards I made up 
for it, knowing better how to work those 
places to my own advantage.” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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“There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 


of mind.””—-WASHINGTON IRVING. 








THE BIG TROUT OF THE HOG-BACK 


ANOTHER TRIP TO THE WEST BRANCH OF WOLF RIVER. 


By O. W. SMITH. 


OW a fisherman loves his favorite 
streams! There is no love like a 
first love, after all. Many years 

ago—I don’t care to remember how 
many—I first fished for trout in the Pine 
River, Waushara County, Wisconsin, 
and since then I have visited that stream 
every year with one exception—that year 
was lost. Now, when the birds are nest- 
ing, I long to worship at the shrine of 
the Red Gods. I smell the smoke of the 
camp-fire ; I hear the entrancing murmur 
of the musical Pine and the splash of 
the leaping trout; I see the foam-flecked 
pool at the foot of the Dane’s Meadow, 
and so well acquainted am I with it that 
I almost feel as though I could cast a 
fly blindfolded. When the Red Gods 
thus call in the springtime it is hard to 
remain at desk or counter. This getting 
acquainted with a stream is an advan- 
tage; for you learn every fall, current 
and hole, and can cast almogt without 
looking. Then, too, some big fish— 


usually THE big fish—gets away and ° 


you dream all winter long that he is 
waiting for you at the foot of the rapid 
or beneath the great cedar log where he 


broke away—waiting just for you! Why 
he is waiting for you, why some other 
fellow may not have caught him, you 
can’t explain, but you believe he is wait- 
ing for you—now, don’t you? Of 
course there are certain advantages in 
fishing a new stream: you see new coun- 
try and solve new problems, but there is 
nothing quite like fishing the old stream. 
It’s the first love; it’s getting back home 
again—that’s what it is. 

I first visited the West Branch of 
Wolf River up in Shawano County, Wis- 
consin, on the 21st day of May, ’03 (as 
related in the July, 1904, Sports 
AFIELD), and twice during the year 1904 
I made that long, weary journey; then I 
said I’d go no more; but when the 15th 
of April, 1905, rolled around and the 
buds began to swell, while the yellow- 
throats shouted, Wichety! wichety! 
wichety! from every willow copse, I 
found myself longingly looking north- 
westward, while I listened for some- 
thing—the music of Hemlock Falls. We 
experienced no trouble in making up a 
party. The Merchant stood ready to go 
and for a 3d man the Game Warden 
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filled the place admirably; the Butcher 
was to have made a 4th but at the last 
moment business gripped him and we 
three were compelled to go on alone. To 
my mind three is not an ideal party—too 
one-sided like a jug handle. Neither 
do I like a large party ; to my mind, even 
four are too many. Of course with four 
you can fish two and two, but when you 
have an odd number you have—well, an 
odd man. I think two the ideal party. 
A small tent, a few supplies, good fish- 
ing and a congenial companion—what 
more can mortal want here below? 

Our first camp was on a little creek 
some 6 or 8 miles northwest of Cecil. I 
find by referring to my notes that we did 
not reach the creek until after sundown 
and the lateness of the hour compelled a 
hasty camp—therefore, an uncomfort- 
able one. I, for one, was glad to get up. 
The night was very cold and as soon as 
it was light enough to get about I built 
a fire and soon three shivering figures 
were huddled about it. A heavy frost 
lay white and cold upon the ground ana 
the little creek was frozen over, as I 
found when I went to get water for cof- 
fee. O! but that coffee was good! 

“Say, Parson!” said the Merchant, 
as he scraped up a handful of frost with 
which to cool his coffee, “ you said we’d 
have nice warm weather, but if that’s not 
frost, dum me if it ain’t frozen dew!” 
“Blamed if I don’t believe it’s snow,” 
grumbled the Game Warden in turn. 
“No, it’s not snow,” I replied, “ for it 
was too cold to snow; if you don’t be- 
lieve '‘me, just go down and look at the 
hole I chopped in the ice when I got the 
water.” “You don’t mean that the 
creek was frozen over?” exclaimed the 
Game Warden; “ well, if that is so, it 
accounts for my cold feet.” ‘‘ Hope they 
didn’t get cold clean through,” remarked 
the Merchant, “ for if they did we'll have 
frosts until July.” “And you can sell 


some more of your all cotton wool- 


socks,” retorted the Game Warden. 
“Yes, on time,” returned the Merchant. 
O! but they were good men, those two 
fellows; the frost did not effect their 
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spirits in the least but seemed to have a 
contrary effect. 

We did not linger long after break- 
fast but were soon upon the road and 
bowling along between giant red pine 
(wrongly called Norway pine), whose 
smooth reddish trunks marked with pike- 
like reticulations towered from 80 to 
120 ft. above us. If I were a poet I 
would sing the praises of the red pine as 
Longfellow did of the Hemlock—so im- 
maculate, sturdy and independent, I 
know no tree possessing more character. 
Reaching Keshena, we tarried only long 
enough to replenish our larder; then on, 
over sand beaten hard by much rain. 
From Keshena Falls, where we crossed 
the Wolf River, on we were continually 
crossing little trout streams—streams 
fragrant with precious memories—and I 
must have tired the boys with my stories 
of the large trout I caught in bygone 
years and the larger ones that got away. 
Just let me mention three of those clear, 
purling brooks: Oshkosh, Stockbridge, 
Chickininny. Now can’t you hear them 
laugh as the red and gold trout leap and 
splash and play? If Shakespeare had 
known the music of Indian names he 
never would have caused a character to 
ask “ What’s in a name?” 

Taking two trout fresh from the 
water—one from the West Branch and 
the other from the Chickininny—the 
observer would find it hard to believe 
that they were of the same species. The 
fish from the first-named stream is short 
and chunky, its back is a greenish black 
with prominent vermiculations, the belly 
is a bright orange red, while the red 
spots upon the side are prominent. The 
fish is a typical Eastern brook trout as 
described by Jordan and Evermann. 
The fish from the latter stream is long 
and slim, of a silvery, washed out color, 
with no prominent markings; often the 
red spot® are entirely absent. The West 
Branch fish is more active as becomes 
so clipper-built a body—leaping clear 
from the water time after time in its 
efforts to reach the fly and upon occa- 
sion taking it in mid-air. Indeed, the 
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fish seems to delight in acrobatic feats 
and leaps just for the fun of the thing. 
Now the fish of the Chickininny are 
logy, lack gusto and enthusiasm, will 
come to the landing net almost without 
protest. When one remembers that the 
two streams are not more than Io miles 
apart and both empty into the same 
stream the wonder grows. I have caught 
a few dark trout in the West Branch 
but I have never taken a light fish from 
the Chickininny and the Indians told me 
that they were not to be found in the 
stream. Commend me to the clipper- 
built fighter of the West Branch every 
time. 
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take us long and we were back at the 
tent before dark with a pan of dressed 
fish just the right size for frying. Fish, 
potatoes, bread and butter and coffee 
made a meal to remember. I will not 
soon forget that night around the camp- 
fire. The little glade in which our tents 
were pitched was surrounded upon all 
sides by tall hemlocks, which reached up 
and up until they seemed to touch the 
stars, forming a splendid background 
for the flashing firelight. It was pleas- 
ant to lie wrapped in my fur coat, listen- 
ing to the Game Warden’s yarns; for 
he has had interesting experiences and a 
few close shaves, and the Merchant could 
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THE HOG-BACK.—Showing the Merchant to the left of picture. 


Photo by 0. W. SMITH. 





We reached our old camp-ground just 
above Hemlock Falls at 12:30 and after 
a hasty lunch set about building a per- 
manent camp, for we were to remain un- 
til the last of the week. Hemlock browse 
was cut and laid “ just so” to form our 
bed. A stone fire-place was built with 
crane all complete. ‘ire-wood enough 
to last the week was cut. A dining 
table was built and a tarpaulin which we 
carried for that purpose stretched above 
it. At 4 o'clock all was completed and 
we shouldered our rods and set out to 
get enough fish for supper; it did not 


spin good yarns, for in his younger days 
he had been a log-driver and a noted 
one too; then when the conversation 
would flag I would tell of my adventures 
with the Sioux Indians, for once in my 
life I was a missionary among them. So 
that evening and others passed in pleas- 
ant conversation. 

The next day I suggested to the Mer- 
chant that we visit the Hog-back—a lo- 
cally famous spot some 3 miles down 
the river of which the Indians had often 
told me but which I had never visited. 
He was nothing loath; for anything in 
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the way of a new experience is always 
welcome to him; so we set out, following 
a trail which Nolan, an agéd Indian 
friend, told me led to the Hog-back. The 
Merchant led off, setting a stiffish pace, 
and I soon tumbled to his game; he was 
trying to wind me, but daily walks of 
4 and 5 miles had rendered my leg mus- 
cles like iron and I was not worried; 
when I noticed the perspiration standing 
out on his neck I suggested that he walk 
a little faster and he let out another 
notch, though it required an effort to do 
so. When we reached the Hog-back he 
was steaming but game, and never 
squealed, though he has never led off 
since. The Hog-back fis one of the 
strangest rock formations it has ever 
been my good fortune to behold. Let 
the Reader imagine a dam, with rounded 
top ro ft. high and 5 rods long, carved 
out of solid granite with one end broken 
down, through which water rushes with 
great force and noise and he will have a 
mental picture of the Hog-back. The 
photograph was taken from the south 
bank, therefore the ledge is in the dis- 
tance and appears smaller than it really 
is. Let the Reader remember that it is 
about a rod from the Merchant to the end 
of the ledge and about 4 rods from the 
end of the ledge to the further shore. The 
rock upon which the Merchant is stand- 
ing bears witness to the fact that at one 
time the dam was complete. What an 
upheaval there must have been when 
Mother Earth built that great dam! 
What could have been the cause? How 
long ago was it built? Nolan, my In- 
dian friend, told me that the river men 
had destroyed the beauty of the place and 
I can well believe it. What must it have 
been like before dynamite destroyed the 
south end? One glance at the picture is 
enough to convince a trout fisher that a 
large trout had its home in the hole just 
below the rock. A trout did, and in as 
few words as possible I will tell you the 
story of his capture. 

I reached the Hog-back alone, the 
Merchant having stopped to fish a likely 
looking hole a few rods above, where 
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the trail hits the river. Experience has 
taught me that the deepest hole is a little 
below the fall and that the proper way 
to reach it is if possible to cast from 
above the fall—not into the moil of water 
but upon the comparatively quiet water 
farther down. So, just above the rock 
on which the Merchant is standing in 
the picture, I paused and examined. my 
tackle, finding everything O. K. I sent 
my fly, a Royal Coachman, out on the 
wings of the wind. It was a good place 
for a cast and it was a good cast. For 
an instant my line hung in the air—a 
graceful curve; then quickly changed to 
a double curve or letter S; then straight- 
ened out and the fly poised light as thistle 
down above the foam-pitted water, as 
though in doubt whether to descend or 
to fly on in mid-air forever, but, feeling 
the restraining line, it settled upon the 
water. At once without any preliminary 
skirmishing as is so often the case, a 
great pair of jaws opened and my fly 
disappeared—without any fuss or furore 
but calmly, dispassionately, inevitably as 
Fate. I had caught a glimpse of the 
great head and wide open jaws and 
waited with beating heart for the rush, 
but to my surprise it did not come. The 
seconds, hour long in duration, dragged 
by, and nothing was doing. There was 
something uncanny about the whole pro- 
ceeding. When it was impossible to wait 
another second, I began to reel in slowly, 
and the fish—an inert dead-weight fol- 
lowed. I never experienced anything 
just like it and I began to think that I 
would land my quarry without a strug- 
gle. But when the fish reached the boil- 
ing water below the rock it awoke from 
its sleep, trance, bewilderment or what- 
ever it was, and did things a-plenty. The 
way it dashed about that little rock-bound 
pool more than made up for its former 
inertness. I could only say in helpless 
impotence, as did the Dutchman the 
other day when his team ran away: 
“You son-vun-guns vent den.” In my 
eagerness to do something I stepped out 
upon a wet rock, slipped and went into 
the water, which fortunately was only 
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shoulder-deep but O! so cold! when I 
say that ice and snow yet remained in 
unexposed-places, the reader can imagine 
how cold that water was. Striking out- 
side the swiftest current, I was able to 
keep my feet, but the trout spied my 
legs as it rushed by in one of its great 
circles and promptly dashed between 
them, over the Hog-back, up into the 
quiet water above; happily the line did 
not foul and my reel was soon madly 
shrieking as the rushing fish ate up the 
reserve line. As quickly as possible I 
passed the rod between my legs and faced 
about, pressing my burning thumb upon 
the madly flying spool, and when the 
reader remembers that my hands were 
beneath the water he will see that I was 
seriously handicapped. I shouted for 
the Merchant, but the hemlock and cedar 
threw back my shout with mocking 
laughter. Would no one come? Sud- 
denly a shadow darkened the water and 
I looked shoreward, to see the grinning 
face of my Indian friend Nolan. Talk 
about angels! As though finding a man 
in ice-cold water was an ordinary thing, 
he asked imperturbably, “ What do in 
there? water blame cold yet.” “ Big fish 
going up there!” I chattered—* stop 
him!” A gleam of intelligence shot 
across his swarthy face, while the lust of 
battle lighted his eye and he sped away 
up the bank in a manner to belie his 70 
odd summers, while I waded to the 
shore, my reel still spinning and the re- 
serve line diminishing rapidly as the spool 
grew smaller. When Nolan got above 
the trout, he promptly jumped into the 
water, which was waist-deep, and by dint 
of splashing turned the trout, and I 
breathed once more. At this juncture the 
Merchant appeared upon the bank, and, 
seeing the Indian in the water, shouted, 
“Here! you old fool! you'll catch your 
death of cold!’ “Fool, yourself,” re- 
turned Nolan, “ blame big trout on Par- 
son’s line—go and help land!” Realiz- 
ing that something extraordinary was 
taking place, the Merchant dropped his 
rod and came to my aid, but the battle 
was about over and the trout easily 
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brought to net. Shivering, chattering, 
Nolan and I shook hands, while the Mer- 
chant built a fire. “ Nolan,” said I, “ you 
take the trout, for without you it would 
have got away.” “ No, no,” he replied, 
“you take um home to squaw and pa- 
poose.” “ Parson,” said the Merchant, 
as we stood about the welcome fire, “ you 
are the confoundedest fellow to get into 
scrapes when you go fishing that I ever 
knew. Do you remember the fight at 
Hemlock Falls?” As though I ever 
could forget! I experienced no ill effects 
from my wetting and have had many a 
hearty laugh over the battle at the Hog- 
back. 


I might tell you of each day’s adven- . 


tures and I flatter myself that they would 
prove interesting, but space forbids. 
Thursday night, our last night on the 
stream, was warm and before morning 
we experienced a _ thunder-storm—the 
first of the season; it was impossible to 
sleep; the vivid lightning played among 
the hemlock tops, while heavy thunder 
boomed and crashed. As I lay awake 
watching the fiery serpents crawling 
about upon the canvas roof, I found my- 
self repeating : 
** You sulphurous and 
fires— 
Vaunt couriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts!— 
Singe my white head! And thou, all-shaking 
thunder, 
Strike flat the thick rotundity 0’ the world! 
Rumble thy— ’”’ 


thought-executing 


But just then a great hand was clapped 
over my mouth and I perforce kept si- 
lent. 

The next morning we were early on 
the road; for we planned to spend one 
night on the Chickminny and have a 
try at the red-bellied trout. We reached 
the stream a little after noon, set up our 
tent and got everything ready for the 
night; then we went fishing. We fished 
the stream carefully, yet not a fish did 
we get. At 5 o’clock we were back at 
the tent—wet, hungry and disgusted, but 
after a hearty supper of bacon and eggs 
we felt better and held a consultation. 
As it was necessary that I reach home 
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the next day, I suggested that we start 
out and drive all night; the other boys 
were nothing loath, so at 6 we started. 
At Keshena we refilled our lantern and 
made ready for our long journey. While 
our rig stood in front of the store there 
was a muttering of distant thunder in 
the west. “Do you hear that, boys?” 
said the store-keeper. “ You'd better put 
out your team and stay ‘with me, for 
we’re going to have a wild night—black 
too—for there is no moon and you'll 
miss your way among the trails on the 
east end of the Reservation.” But the 
lust of travel was upon us and we bade 
him a gay Goodby, jumped into our rig 
and drove out of town. It was a black 
night, and it did rain all night long, and 
we did have trouble keeping the road. 
At midnight we stopped on the shores of 
Mud Lake, to feed our horses and make 
coffee ; we had trouble when we attempt- 
ed to start a fire, but when the coffee was 
made how good it tasted. What a pic- 
ture we must have made, standing about 
the little fire in the dense woods, while 
the rain pelted us unmercifully. .vell, it 
was disagreeable, but one of the pleas- 
antest things to look back upon; for the 
disagreeable is pleasant in perspective. 
We reached home the next day, tired and 
sleepy, but satisfied with our trip and I 
more than satisfied with the battle at the 
Hog-back. 





A SIZABLE STRING. 





Our photo presented herewith shows 
a string of black bass, the string weigh- 
ing over 60 lbs. It is the result of some 
of the best late fall fishing in the Fox 
River that has ever been had, and largely 
the results may be ascribed to a method 
now in vogue in ridding bass streams of 
carp and other species that prey on game 
fish. This string was taken by Joy Love 
of Aurora, IIl., in the Fox River, at the 
Yorkville dam. Mr. Love used min- 
nows and cast the bait to the game. 

The Illinois Fish Wardens have been 
making contracts with fish dealers to 
seine bass streams for carp. The dealer 
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is allowed to take all the objectionable 
fish that he catches, but he must throw 
the game fish that he takes at the same 
time, back into the water, the work in all 
cases being done under the supervision 
of a warden. At or near the place where 
Love made his big catch, the seiners in 
search of carp, took from the dam no 
less than 20 tons of that enemy of bass 
and pickerel. Some of the carp that 
were taken weighed 12 lbs. each. The 
smallest weighed 2 Ibs. and the average 
ran along between 5 and 7. In one lake 
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Christmas week in Chicago the demand 
calls for 150,000 lbs. They. are largely 
taken by the Bohemians who celebrate 
one of their feasts at that time. The price 
for carp usually hangs around 2 to 7 cts. 
per lb.; but one year when the Illinois 
River partially failed in its output, the 
price ran to 20 cts. a lb. during the feast 
week. 

Besides the immense amount of carp 
consumed in Chicago the City of New 
York takes a heavy tonnage of Illinois 
and Wisconsin fish of that variety. Ship- 











A LATE FALL CATCH OF BLACK BASS FROM THE FOX RIVER. 





that produced one ton of carp, 300 lbs. 
of the finest black bass ever seen in 
Western waters, were also taken and 
quickly liberated. Not long since 6 tons 
of carp were taken from the Fox Lake 
region. The seiner got the catch free 
of charge, on the condition that he would 
continue his work and throw back the 
bass. That he is able to go on with 
such a contract may be inferred from 
the tremendous demand for carp in Chi- 
cago and other large towns. During 





ments by the car load are made to New 
York and Boston. New York does not 
require these fish to be shipped alive, 
while Chicago does. It is claimed that 
the finest carp of the country are taken 
from this region, their flesh being clear 
of the muddy taste that is detected in the 
variety taken from muddy streams. On 
the menu cards of the leading New York 
hotels, Illinois carp are always to be 
found in season. J. L. Grarr. 

Ravenswood, Chicago. 
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THE CARDINAL GROSSBEAK, 





My first knowledge of this bird dates 
from a circumstance of my youth. My 
brother had been given a pair of “ Vir- 
ginia corncrackers” as a testimonial, I 
supposed, of some superiority of virtue. 
Every one had learned to love the red- 
birds and their rich, clear whistle. It 
was astonishing to see them pick up a 
grain of corn and in a twinkling crush 
it with a sharp crack, sending broken 
bits to distant parts of the room. At 
dawn their whistling—‘ whe-o, whe-o, 
whe-o! ”’—would begin and keep up in- 
cessantly until their supply of corn, 
other tidbits and water was produced. 
When at any other period of the day 
they burst out into their whistling song, 
we repeated a little legend that it would 
rain, and it did—sometimes several days 
or weeks later. Our enjoyment of their 
companionship terminated abruptly with 
the surreptitious introduction of a pet 
cat into the cage by a little 8-year-old 
guest, who either did not know the nat- 
ural affinity of cat for bird or wished 
to learn whether or not redbirds could 
fight like game cocks. It is needless to 
say that there was much sorrow in that 
household after the departure of that 
guest, but not because of it. 

It was 6 or 7 years after this incident 
occurred that I saw another “ Virginia 
corncracker,” but not in Virginia. 
While rambling along a stream whose 
margins were shaded by fine hemlocks, 
a redbird flashed like a flame through 


the green and alighted within 20 ft. of 
me and in full view. A confused image 
of corn, cat and a white-headed boy 
rushed impetuously before me. Yes, it 
was like by brother’s redbirds! my sur- 
prise was great to find that these birds 
did not all live in Virginia. My boyish 
fancy conjured up the Tropics and I was 
almost ready for a lion hunt—almost. 
Later investigation has brought out the 
fact that the cardinal is almost as plen- 
tiful in the Alleghenies of Pennsylvania 
as in Virginia and much more so than 
where lions go about seeking whom they 
may devour. 

The cardinal remains with us the year 
round, gathering in flocks of 10 to 20 
during the winter season. Although the 
male loses some of his brilliancy during 
the winter, it is a pleasure to see him 
with the immaculate snow as a back- 
ground. This is especially true when 
he is again donning his bright courting 
suit, and, with his stately crest, is gor- . 
geous indeed. The female is at all times | 





dressed in an _ olive-brown costume, 
tinged slightly with red in springtime. | 
Contrary to the usual order, the young 
male resembles the adult male and the 
immature female, the adult female. An- 


other anomaly is observed in the equal 
musical performance of both sexes. 

Along a certain river where hemlocks : - 
abound the early morning air is musical + 
with dozens of these whistlers. On both | 
sides of the river, up-stream and down, | 

+ 


a chorus greets you from early spring 
until the middle of August. Nests in 
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this region of course are abundant. Not 
many are discovered by the cardinal’s 
enemies. Usually in some dense hem- 
lock, concealed by a mass of foliage, the 
nest is placed. Birds of prey cannot 
see it; squirrels are averse to the hem- 
lock, and snakes are evidently not much 
taken into account. I have never yet 
seen a snake interfering with this fam- 
ily, but I am by no means sure they do 
not, for most nests are in easy reach of 
the reptile. This species is a rapid 
builder. One Sunday morning as I 
passed along an old path on a hillside, 
where scarce a_ half-dozen hemlocks 
grew, I noticed a straw hanging on the 
branches. of one and investigated but 
found nothing more. On the following 
Tuesday, passing the same tree, I placed 
my hand in a recess in the branches, to 
find a nest almost completed. In a few 
moments the female approached with 
material, followed soon after by her 
mate with more. It was observed that 
both carried material but the female 
alone worked at the construction. On 
Wednesday the nest was completed and 
held an egg. Three bluish-white eggs, 
spotted and speckled with greyish- 
brown, was the complement of the nest. 

One tragedy averted another—the 
participants being 2 men, a snake and 5 
cardinals. On an early April day, while 
in quest of arbutus and hepaticas at 
the base of a rock declivity on the bench 
of a mountain, the song of the cardinals 
had taken the party cautiously along a 
singing brook in the tremulous shade of 
the newborn leaflets of birch and maple. 
The birds were easily detected among 
the sere and faded leaves on the ground 


- at a distance of perhaps 150 ft. from the 


first vantage point. While admiring the 
very bright coats of the males, an un- 
dulating form was seen approaching, al- 
thougn the markings on His Snakeship 
corresponded so nearly with the waving 
shadows on the leaves as to make detec- 
tion aimost impossible. Slowly, but 
surely, ne was gaining on the cardinals, 
feeding before him in confident security. 
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Hunge: was portrayed visibly in the 
stealthy, impatient movements of the 
reptile, so recently awakened from his 
long winter sleep, and it could be seen 
that quick intervention was necessary to 
save the feathered primates of the wood. 
A few hurried steps forward, a quick 
throw, and this writhing embodiment of 
cunning and evil leaped up from the im- 
pact of the stone—thus for the first time 
discovering himself to the birds, who 
then set up a terrified whistling and re- 
mained near until the snake was quite 
dead from the fusillade of stones hurled 
upon it; whereupon they fled from the 
scene so nearly fatal to at least one of 
them, and in half an hour were heard 
whistling quite merrily lower down 
among their favorite hemlocks. 
C. Leon BRUMBAUGH. 





BIRDS IN THE BERMUDA ISLANDS. 





The season is approaching when our 
birds will begin to pair and settle on 
some locality for their nest and for rear- 
ing their young, writes H. B. Small in 
the Bermuda Colonist, especially that 
beautiful and familiar bird resident, the 
bluebird. Capt. Saville Reid styled it in 
his work “the most delightful of birds, 
and the flower of the limited flock of 
Bermuda residents.” Its brilliant plu- 
mage shows to perfection against the 
sombre foliage of the cedar, amidst which 
the male bird flashes like a ray of azure 
light. Its nature in the breeding season 
is confiding and fearless of man, its song 
is a short but wild sweet stave, butas a 
cage bird it is a failure, differing in that 
respect from the cardinal bird, with its 
loud but not unmusical song. Reid says 
the notes of the latter change according 
to the season, whereas the song of the 
bluebird is to be heard at _ its 
best in the morning and _ evening. 
In the spring it seems to court 
the protection of man, making its 
nest in calabashes in the verandahs of 
houses, as well as in the most curious sit- 
uations, such as a watering pot hung on 
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a nail, or an unused bucket, and in places 
where a nest would be little suspected. 
John Burroughs says “it is seldom wise 
to interfere with Nature, but there is a 
chance to assist Nature by providing 
suitable nesting houses, especially for 
bluebirds.” Now March is the month in 
which to make and put up these recepta- 
cles. Boxes nailed to a tree or hung in 
a verandah are sure to be robbed by 
mice, and cats make life miserable for 
the parent birds when their young come 
out. One of the best nest attractions for 
these birds is a small house of weather 
beaten boards, nailed to or set upon a 
post near the house, with a sheet of tin 
around it. These birds seem instinctive- 
ly to know what these houses are for, 
and very soon a pair will take to one as 
a safe nesting site. With two or three 
of these inducements there is no difficul- 
tv in getting occupants, and the sight of 
their joyous industry when preparing the 
nest is most pleasing. It is astonishing 
how quickly these boxes are appropri- 
ated, and the song of the male bird 
whilst his partner is sitting, she on the 
nest and he on the very topmost twig of 
a neighboring cedar, is a graceful mel- 
ody. The bluebird is a determined little 
fellow, and will even drive the cardinal 
bird from its nest. Now, or very soon, 
will be the time for the preparation of 
bluebird-house attractions, and _ the 
making of them will be found to be so 
simple that no unnecessary labor is re- 
quired. Birds and bird houses around a 
man’s house is an index to his character, 
and the extensive shrubberies of Wash- 
ington Irving, during his lifetime at 
Tarrytown on the Hudson, was a per- 
fect. aviary, where the birds showed no 
fear of men and each species seemed to 
confine themselves to the quarters they 
first chose for occupancy. Even the 
owls had there a castellated tower built 
expressly for them, and it was well ten- 
anted. The bluebird is a great destroy- 
er of insects and grubs, and in the breed- 
ing season especially is perpetually on 
the watch for passing insects, swooping 
down on them as they pass, and return- 
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ing each time to the starting point. The 
encouragement of these birds will make 
the home cheerful and an object of in- 
terest to the neighborhood as well as to 
its occupiers, and with more safe and 
suitable nesting places, birds would be 
much more plentiful. 

If the whole race of birds was in one 
season to be swept away by indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter or by epidemic, insects 
and grubs would so increase that vege- 
tation would be utterly destroyed and 
the cultivator might cease from his 
labors. 





A NOTABLE HERON ROOKERY. 





A notable nesting place of the great 
blue Heron in Southern Michigan is 
nine miles west of Battle Creek, on the 
north bank of the Kalamazoo River. Not- 
able for the reason that there are now 
only a few nesting places left of this 
handsome bird in the state, and for the 
fact that this is the only rookery not lo- 
cated in inaccessible swamps, impossible 
to penetrate. This rookery is not only 
upon dry ground, but is within a few 
rods of the Battle Creek and Kalamazoo 
Electric Line. It is visited annually by 
hundreds of bird students, especially la- 
dies, and the Battle Creek Nature Club 
gives an annual excursion to the place. 
Students from the Michigan colleges 
visit the rookery frequently, and at one 
time a party of ornithologists came from 
the Chicago University. All bird stu- 
dents are acquainted with the bird and 
the mode of building its nest. The 
herons have returned to this nesting 
place regularly for 20 years. The nests 
are larger than a bushel basket, con- 
structed of loose sticks, which seem to 
be all of about one size. 

The accompanying photograph of one 
of the trees, a majestic, handsome old 
sycamore, contains 13 of the mammoth 
nests. The sycamore is nearly always 
selected because the color of its bark 
harmonizes with the plumage of the 
birds, thus giving them protection. The 
tree is eleven feet in circumference at the 
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base and is 100 feet high, up to the top 
which is only shown in the photo. A 
profusion of the fruit of the tree, the 
buttonballs, is also shown in the picture. 

There is no bird that affords so much 
interest for study as the heron while 
nesting. The ladies who accompany the 
excursions always become enthusiastic 
over the beauty of the birds, their stately 
movements, and the picturesqueness of 
the big nests high up in the handsome 
sycamores. This tree is also the favorite 
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that are not shot when out of season, 
but the poor innocent little quail and 
squirrels are shot almost any time of the 
year. I am somewhat of a sportsman 
and have made many trips to the swamps 
for a week’s duck shooting. I carry 
licenses and have never as yet had any 
occasion to show them; yet, while on 
these trips, I have met many sports- 
men who did not know what a license 
looked like. 

If we have a game warden in our vi- 























THE HERONS ROOKERY ON THE KALAMAZOO RIVER. 





target of the amateur photographer in 
this locality. 
CHARLES EMMET BARNES. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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A JUSTIFIABLE COMPLAINT. 








Our laws are not enforced. I am a 
reader of Sports AFIELD, and, like many 
others, see the great need of game laws. 
In this locality, ducks are the only game 


cinity, he must be asleep. There were 
many hunters from Kewanee who shot 
quail last week in this vicinity. It 
seems to me that every man who carries 
a license ought to be a game warden 
and I hope some of the Sports AFIELD 
readers will write on this subject and 
give reasons for or against every man 
that has a license having the same au+ 
thority as a game warden. Let us hear 
from you, brethren! 


Kewanee, Ills. Joun F. Peart. 








THE CAT PROBLEM. 





For more than two years past Dr. C. 
F. Hodge of Clark University, Worces- 
ter, Mass., has. been conducting a re- 
markable study of the ruffed grouse in 
captivity. By his investigation of its 
foods, habits, instincts and natural his- 
tory, Dr. Hodge has not only made 
unique contributions to our knowledge 
of the grandest game bird we possess 
but has solved the problem of its domes- 
tication. Starting with eggs under a 
bantam hen he has reared the grouse 
chicks in captivity, has seen them come 
to maturity, mate, and produce in turn 
strong and healthy offspring—an achieve- 
ment long considered impossible but in 
its fruition full of promise to those who 
have looked with dismay upon the grow- 
ing scarcity of a bird that has no rival 
in the sportsman’s esteem. 

The greatest difficulty which Dr. 
Hodge has encountered has been the un- 
expected one that the birds offer strong 
attractions to cats. As it is through this 
circumstance that the writer has had his 
attention focused upon the cat problem, 
a few incidents may be cited. During 
Dr. Hodge’s investigations, at all hours 
of the day or night the family was likely 
to be startled by the birds flying wildly 
about the enclosure, always to find and 
chase away some bloodthirsty cat that 
was climbing about over the wire net- 
ting. After losing 2 young grouse by 
being snagged by cats reaching through 
the netting, the plan was adopted of 
catching the cats in box traps, chloro- 
forming those that appeared to be strays 
and returning to neighbors those whose 
ownership happened to be known. A 
neighbor’s cat was “put out of business” 
upon Dr. Hodge’s premises, and the 
irate owner, with more feeling than wis- 
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dom, incited the S. P. C. A. to bring the 
protector of the birds into the local 
court. 

In discharging the defendant, Judge 
Sam’l Utley took occasion to say: “If 
there is one animal that is uncontrollable, 
it is the common house cat; there is no 
wilder animal in Christendom, and I 
maintain that a man on his own prem- 
ises has a right to exterminate cats that 
destroy his property and encroach on his 
good nature.” There is but one thing 
further to say in connection with the 
above incident. On the following Sun- 
day morning all of Dr. Hodge’s par- 
tridges were found dead—poisoned by 
acorns charged with arsenic, thrown into 
the enclosure by some person unknown 
at this writing. 

It would be easy to dwell upon the 
despicable character of this act; to en- 
large upon the exhibition afforded of a 
type which dwells in every community 
and who, cast as he is in the same crim- 
inal mould as the dog poisoner and the 
incendiary, is abhorred by all decent men. 
But our real concern is not with him; 
it lies in the problem of the cat, and it 
is the manifest duty of every lover of 
birds to cover the question fully and in 
possession of the facts to wage relent- 
less war upon every predatory cat he 
may chance upon in his days afield. 

We may fairly state the claims of the 
cat under two heads: Ist, as a house- 
hold pet; 2d, as a foe to rats and mice. 
The first claim I oppose on grounds of 
unhealthfulness and unresponsiveness ; 
science tells us the cat is a well-known, 
thoroughly proven carrier of contagious 
disease. Diphtheria, tuberculosis, ecze- 


ma, ringworm, grippe and scarlet fever 
are among the more common diseases in 
which the contagion has been traced to 
the cat. Nearly all are mangy; all of any 
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age have catarrh of the nasal passages ; 
tubercular lungs are common; all are in- 
fested with fleas. Few cats are deter- 
mined rat catchers—food comes easier 
in other ways—and, the war against ver- 
min never being carried to the point of 
extermination, is of slight value. 

In the past few years, especially since 
active work for the protection of birds 
has been instituted, the cat problem has 
entered upon an acute phase. This work 
for the birds is determined and wide- 
spread ; it is entrenched behind beneficent 
laws and founded, in part, on the fact 
that insect ravages—largely due to 
scarcity of birds—are taxing the re- 
sources of the country heavily, a recent 
estimate placing the annual damage of 
insects to agricultural interests at $795,- 
000,000. The situation demands that a 
solution of the cat problem fair to all 
concerned be reached as speedily as pos- 
sible. Clearly every cat owner should 
provide means to keep the animal on his 
own premises, so that cats found running 
at large should be known as strays and 
could be dealt with accordingly. This is 
practically the solution of the problem 
reached in Germany, where in many cit- 
ies Official provision has been made to de- 
stroy all cats which are allowed to tres- 
pass on either private or public property. 

On ali sides, from all civilized coun- 
tries in which measures are being taken 
to protect game and insectivorous birds, 
the evidence is overwhelming that the 
cat is the worst enemy of bird life. Nehr- 
ling goes so far as to say: “ They do 
more harm to our familiar garden birds 
than all other enemies combined.” Says 
Von Berlepsch, “ We may as well give 
up protection of birds about our homes, 
so long as we tolerate cats outside the 
buildings.” E. H. Forbush, Massachu- 
setts’ State Ornithologist, once shadowed 
an ordinary farm cat for one day and 
actually observed her empty 6 birds’ 
nests, eating or carrying home all the 
young, and in the operation catching one 
or two of the parent birds. “ The birds,” 
he writes, “ were all common orchard 
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birds, robins, chipping sparrows, blue- 
birds, etc.” 

Game birds, as well as song and in- 
sectivorous birds, are the recognized 
property of the State and in Massachu- 
setts the law specifies a fine of $10 for 
each bird killed or illegally taken. In 
many cases this fine does not constitute 
an equivalent for the value of the bird’s 
work in a community over-burdened with 
insect pests. Then, where is the sense 
in fining a man $10 for killing a single 
bird and in permitting him to keep an in- 
consequent and uncontrolled cat that kills 
50 birds a year? 

Moreover, every sportsman can testify 
from personal observation of the damage 
done among our ground-nesting game 
birds by roaming and half-wild cats. 
They are animals of ineradicably feral 
instincts and make no return for the rav- 
ages they commit. Even as a pet the 
cat is unresponsive, exhibiting only that 
type of gratitude so well defined as “a 
lively sense of favors expected.” 

Finally, then, let the sportsmen of this 
country face the cat problem as com- 
mon-sense may dictate. If the uncon- 
trolled cat is a menace to our birds; if, 
under the guise of a household pet, the 
community harbors the worst sort of a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing, let us deal with 
the issue straight from the shoulder and 
waste no time about it. At any rate, 
we can make it apparent to cat owners 
that the safety of their pets can be as- 
sured only by having them kept strictly 
on their own premises. This will give 
us at least a fair start toward the final 
solution of the problem. 

Worcester, Mass. ERNest RUSSELL. 





THE TUMITCHE FISHING CASE. 





_ We are always glad to hear from our 
old friend D. C. Beaman, of Denver, be- 
cause in his loyalty to healthy and law- 
abiding outdoor pursuits he has no rival, 
and his interest in the endeavors of 
Sports AFIELD to promote such methods 
of recreation, we have always felt thank- 
ful for. 
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Judge Beaman has sent us a copy of 
his brief, as Amicus Curia, in the case 
above named, which was that of a land- 
owner in Gunnison County, Colo., who 
had appealed to the courts of his state to 
sustain his claim to a right to prevent 
fishing within the boundaries of his prop- 
erty. He denied to fishermen the right 
to wade the stream flowing through his 
land, and was defeated in the lower 
court. His appeal to the Supreme Court 
of Colorado resulted in a decision in his 
favor, the court declaring unconstitu- 
tional a proviso of a conflicting statute, 
and also that the fisherman was a tres- 
passer. The Attorney General, on be- 
half of the State then filed an intervening 
petition and brief, leading to a rehearing 
of the case. Several well-known attor- 
neys appeared in the rehearing, and 
among them Judge Beaman as a “ friend 
of the Court.” 

The contention of the Attorney Gen- 
eral was, that the prohibiting of the pub- 
lic from fishing in the streams of the 
state made any further stocking of the 
streams useless. In other words, the 
public would not pay for spawn and fry 
that would only be of use to the owners 
of land along the creeks and rivers. 
Judge Beaman takes the ground that no 
one can dispute the right of domain in 
every land-owner upon his own proper- 
ty. He then takes up the right of such 
an owner to drive out of the bed of the 
river or brook any person walking there- 
in. The question is discussed at great 
length and the Judge upholds the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in his brief. 
He states first, that not over five per cent 
of the population is interested in fishing, 
and that the “general public” is not a 
factor in the case; he argues that most 
of the riparian rights must always be- 
long to the Federal and State govern- 
ments, in Colorado, on account of the 
unsalable nature of the land. In Garfield 
County alone he estimates such land as 
affording 400 miles of public fishing, 
and claims that in Colorado several 
thousand miles of water-courses are not 
subject to the control of private parties. 
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The arguments advanced are certainly 
intended to be fair, but the case is a deli- 
cate one, and even the most astute plead- 
er must find it difficult to keep on his 
own side all the time; in illustration of 
this we quote below from the brief of 
Judge Beaman: 

“JT venture the assertion, and I be- 
lieve every fisherman will agree with 
me, that there are now more people fish- 
ing in private waters in Colorado than 
in the public ones, and that such will al- 
ways be the case, and that the propor- 
tion of fishermen which has to and does 
depend on fishing in the public waters 
alone is very small.” 

As none of the Colorado rivers are 
navigable by anything but logs and ties, 
the question of trespass affects, as the 
above paragraph admits, most of the fish- 
ing in the state. The right of a state to 
grant the public the privilege of tres- 
pass on private lands cannot be consid- 
ered, but the question of wading a 
stream within the borders of such lands 
is not easy to decide. The argument of 
Judge Beaman that to allow free right- 
of-way in the bed of a stream would pre- 
vent the proper fencing in of cattle or 
other animals is a strong one, and as to 
the merits of the case discussion will al- 
ways be rife. Many streams are too 
swift and have banks too steep for fish- 
ing without trespassing, and the denial 
of a passage-way means in many cases 
the impossibility of going any farther. 

The brief in this case, to which we re- 
fer, is dated Dec. 8, 1905, and before the 
Supreme Court has time to make its an- 
swet, why shouldn’t we hear from our 
readers who are interested in the mat- 
ter? 





FROM A MICHIGAN SPORTSMAN. 





“Looking Forward,” in the Febru- 
ary Sports AFIELD, interested me great- 
ly; and my first response to the call of 
the Red Gods was the production of my 
fly-book and the repairing and _ re- 
arrangement of its contents. Now, 
though February and Old _ Boreas 

















(with his storms and deep, white si- 
lence) still reign supreme, Spring is not 
far distant ; therefore, I heartily endorse 
the view-point of Hank, the guide, who 
said, “ Help one anu-r-r,” in so far as 
imparting little camp-fire experiences 
and tricks of woodcraft that we have 
learned in the forest. 

I will never forget my first attempt at 
setting up a IoxI2 tent. I selected a 
good plot, as I thought, but the sur- 
rounding thickets concealed from my 
unpracticed eye the fact of its being 
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of boxes and chunks of wood, like mon- 
keys in a cage. 

For a tent plot, select level ground, 
elevated some few inches or feet above 
its surroundings. To remove a sapling, 
bend it over with one hand and with a 
pocket axe give it a cut about one inch 
below the surface, now bend it the other 
way and repeat the cut on that side; 
thus treelets of 2 inches in diameter 
can be felled with two blows. If the 
ground be knobby with hummocks, take 
the large axe, stand over a bump and 











UP IN THE FENCE RIVER DISTRICT. 


Photo by J. A. BOTTKOL. 





slightly below its surroundings. After 
2 hours of flustration, sweat and hard 
work, I had a saggy, dilapidated tent, 
due to the corner stakes not being in a 
rectangle and intermediate pegs ranging 
in length from 8 to 10 inches. That 
night, after we had turned in, a heavy 
thunder-storm came. Presently one of 
the party said, “ The blankets are get- 
ting wet.” Investigation resulted in the 
discovery of about 12 healthy little 
brooks meandering into the tent. In an 
hour the entire party, was perched on top 


level it by swinging the side of the axe 
against it. Now get your tent pegs—a 
young maple or birch 2 inches in diame- 
ter makes the best peg; cut them 3 ft. 
long and drive them a foot and you will 
have a good hold on the earth, also your 
mind will be at ease in the event of a 
strong wind and rain-storm. Unroll 


your tent; stake out your 4 corners. If * 
you take pains to get these in a rectan- 
gle, the rest will come easy and your 
tent will stand right. 
3alsam makes the best bed. 


Fell your 
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tree and strip off the fans with your fin- 
gers, those that will not come off thus 
have stems too thick for your purpose. 
Cut a sapling one-half or 1 inch in di- 
ameter and 4 ft. long; clip off branches ; 
at the large end leave part of a limb 
to act as a hook; lay your fans criss- 
cross over the hook and up the sap- 
ling; shoulder by swinging the load 
around your side on your back. They 
will not fall off and you can transport a 
big load. As to the bed: lay evenly a 
layer of fans, convex side up and butts 
towards foot. Thatch on top, thrusting 
the butt ends under the first layer and 
so on until a foot high. You will have 
a bed with springs. Fuel: Search out 
a fallen birch and peel an armful of 
bark; with the axe clip out chunks of 
the dry, resinous pine stumps. Dry ma- 
ple and birch make the coals and steady 
heat for frying and baking. For a warm 
fire at night use equal parts of green 
maple and dry birch. Never leave the 
damper and draft open, when burning 
dry cedar, as the sparks will burn holes 
in the canvas. Fried trout: Clean, 
wash and dry in a cloth; with the point 
of your knife sever the back bones in 
one or two places—this prevents curling 
when frying; then roll lightly in flour or 
cornmeal. A teaspoonful of butter and 
one of lard are melted together in the 
pan; when piping hot, the trout are put 
in and quickly fried to a gold color. 
Eat without seasoning. To sleep with- 
out mosquitoes bothering you: With a 
leafy branch brush out the majority; 
then quickly close your tent with the aia 
of safety pins, to close the cracks and 
crevices. Now take the lamp and burn 
the rest by bringing it up under them 
as they cling to the canvas. If you 
have no lamp, a candle, though not as 
safe, is effectual. 

Our jumping-off place is Floodwood, 
Mich. There teams and heavy wagons 
with drivers can be had of Chas. Doane 
for $4 or $5 a day. Our camp abode is 
up in the Fence River district—a para- 
dise for the followers of Walton and a 
deer territory second to none in the 
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world. This last is a big claim but it 
is a fact. Here my brother and I spent 
a glorious week last June. On that oc- 
casion I took the picture of the creel and 
trout, which illustrates better than 
words the capital sport we had. Each 
day we caught only enough trout for 
the pan; the fish-hog idea of taking 
trout merely for record has never been 
ours. November last found us there 
again, in quest of the timorous deer. It 
was a most enjoyable hunt, in which the 
writer shot his 2 bucks—royal bucks 
too—each tipping the beam close to 250 
—over 200 lbs. dressed. 
J. A. BorrKot. 





CAMPING IN UTAH. 





Not many summers ago myself and 

son, with a couple of friends (Mr. and 
Mrs. Ketchum and their boy) went by 
train from Grand Junction, Colo., to 
Provo, Utah, for a ten days’ outing. We 
each took a trunk filled with the neces- 
sary articles to make a “’appy ’ome.” I 
had a lot of blankets and three empty 
straw ticks strapped onto my trunk. 
‘ We started at noon and \it was 10 
o’clock at night when we reached Provo. 
There we found a friend waiting for us 
with a big wagon and we all piled in 
and were soon at our destination—a mile 
and a half west of the picturesque little 
city of Provo, in a woods pasture near 
our friend Brown’s ranch. It did not 
take long to put up the tent, fill the ticks 
with hay, and we were soon stowed for 
the night. We were pretty tired and bed 
never seemed so comfortable, even if our 
feet were higher than our heads. Chick- 
ens from farms nearby awoke us too 
early in the morning and vows were reg- 
istered. 

We were agreeably surprised to find 
how beautifully we were located. A 
stream of water came wandering curi- 
ously down past our place from the hills 
beyond: at a farmhouse close by a spring 
of pure-cold water added to our com- 
fort. Our broad domain was quite 
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thickly wooded, and high above it all 
rose the clear-cut, seemingly near moun- 
tains of the Wasatch Range, tinted with 
coloring divine. We straightway chris- 
tened our landing-place Camp Ketchum, 
and tacked the name of Shores onto the 
helpless little creek. That first break- 
fast was out of sight in no time. Hun- 
gry? O! no! After which it took us 
all day to get everything in running or- 
der. 

Next day we went fishing for trout in 
the Provo River, one of our neighbor’s 
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I was kept so busy picking myself up, 
over and out that my feathers trailed the 
soil on the home run. 

For some reason we were very quiet 
and subdued while preparing supper. At 
last I ventured the remark: “ Well, the 
Gunnison River is the ‘only.’” I felt 
more cheerful after expressing myself 
thusly. After supper we built up a big 
fire and the Brown family came to spend 
the evening, bringing a nice lot of butter 
and cream. The boy’s donation was a 
fine mess of trout: he had mastered the 








CAUGHT WITH THE PROFESSOR FLY. 


Photo by J. A. BOTTKOL. 





boys acting as guide. I felt so elated 
over the prospect that I fairly trod the air 
instead of the ground. I was going 
forth to conquer or to fall—which I did 
many times, and it was the friendly 
earth that softened the blow. The river 
was all right, but O! those great, wide, 
deep irrigating ditches that mocked me 
in my vain attempts to distinguish my- 
self. My long list of fish stories faded 
away in the distance. So, between the 
“bloomin’” ditches and barb-wire fences 


situation. Some young folks came to 
enjoy our fire and while away the time. 
Two young fellows were dressed up— 
one to represent an Indian and the other 
a negro—and entertained us with banjo, 
guitar music and singing. 

There was an old Indian and his squaw 
not far from camp, who dwelt in an old 
dilapidated tent and covered wagon. The 
squaw was Said to be 100 years old; her 
name was Patsy. We called upon them 
and the gentle lady told our fortunes with 
cards. 

v 


; ik 
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The Browns had planned an excursion 
to Utah Lake, some 5 miles distant; so 
one morning they took the lumber wagon 
to carry the men-folks, which were much 
and many, as there was a raft of rela- 
tives. We women rode in the carriage. 
O! what a glorious day! There lay the 
lovely lake (fresh water), with the misty 
blue mountains reflected in its bluish- 
green waters. With the circling, calling 
sea-gulls, the picture was complete. Al- 
though a resort, there were none but our 
party there that day. We fished, bathed, 
went boating and had an all-around good 
time; and that picnic dinner was some- 
thing great—the centre-piece consisting 
of a large milk-pan full of baked beans. 
We staid till sunset; then wended our 
way to home and camp. Did you ask 
if our kind farmer friends were Mor- 
mons? Sure thing! 

Acnes Hoet Sores. 


SNIPE SHOOTING IN MISSOURI. 





Upon opening my mail one morning 
in the latter part of March some years 
ago, I found a letter from Friend M. B. 
Yard, who lived on the confines of Wa- 
kenda Marsh, some 8 miles northeast 
of Norborne, Mo., telling me the time 
was nearly at hand for the snipe to come 
in, and to get our hunting club in readi- 
ness to come at once whenever he wired 
me. Our club consisted of 4 members: 
big Bob, who weighed 235 lbs., Jim, Billy 
and myself (whom the boys called Dad, 
as I was the oldest one of the party—a 
name, by the way, that has remained 
with me ever since). We were all ar- 
dent sportsmen and fairly good shots 
with either shotgun or rifle. Some 10 
days after receiving the letter a telegram 
was handed me: 


Come at once. Birds here in swarms. 


I immediately replied : 

Meet east-bound train in morning. 
ing. 

And then I hustled out to round up 
the boys. We spent the most of that day 
getting our ammunition together, and 
8:30 next morning found us pulling out 
of the K. C. depot on a Wabash train 
for Norborne, Of course we were ex- 


Four com- 
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pecting great things—hunters usually do 
—but the results far exceeded our antici- 
pations. Mr. Yard was waiting for us 
at Norborne, and after exchanging greet- 
ings and taking a good Kentucky bracer, 
we climbed into the wagon and were 
away to the field of our fame and con- 
quest. We reached Mr. Yard’s place in 
time for a good dinner, and afterwards 
set about unlimbering our guns, loaded 
the pockets of our hunting coats with 
shells and started for the marsh. 

This marsh extends along the south 
side of the creek several miles and is 
something like three-quarters of a mile 
wide. We had gone but a short distance 
when almost from under my feet a jack- 
snipe got up with his peculiar cry of 
Skeep! skeep! and darted away. I let 
him get off about 30 yds., when I put my 
Parker into action and scored the first 
bird of the hunt. From the opening of 
the ball, at 1:30 p. m., till about dusk, the 
reports of our guns could be heard every 
few minutes. The weather was fine and 
the game, which was in abundance, lay 
close to cover. 

Upon our return to the house, we took 
an inventory of the afternoon’s work and 
we counted out 109 as pretty jacks as 
ever were bagged by a sportsman. We 
were a tired but happy lot of hunters, 
the results thus far having been much 
better than we had dared to hope—and 
then that supper! Say! we just sat and 
put away fried chicken with all the other 
good things that go with it, until I was 
ashamed of our appetites. Then came 
pipes and hunting tales until 9:30, when 
we rolled into our blankets and drifted 
away into the Land of Dreams. Reader, 
Did you ever get thoroughly tired out 
with rod or gun, and, after having made 
a successful catch or a well-filled bag, 
lie down in perfect contentment to sleep? 
If not, let me tell you that you have 
missed an exquisite experience. 

We were astir early in the morning, 
all eager for the sport which awaited us, 
and lost. no time in getting at it. The 
day was fine, and, the conditions all 


being favorable, we scored a big day’s 
work, and very reluctantly left the marsh 
in time for supper; after which our host 
loaded our game into the wagon, and 
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took us to Norborne, where we boarded 
the train for K. C., bringing over 200 
snipe with us, which had been killed by 
our party of four in 1% days’ shooting. 
Perhaps some reader will criticize us 


‘severely for killing this number of birds 


on one hunt, and I would not be a party 
to it now myself; but at that time game 
was plentiful and there was very little 
protection for it. There was not a single 
bird sold or wasted, as we distributed 
them among our friends; and I have 
often looked back to that event as being 
one of the most enjoyable hunting trips 
of my life. W. S. Wooprorp. 





DELICIOUS TURTLE SOUP. 





Few of us who love to spend a few 
days along the shore of lake or stream 
when life in the city becomes well-nigh 
unbearable, can relish even the thought 
of good old turtle soup. The species of 
tortoise commonly called snapping tur- 
tle, though not a very pretty morsel when 
in the rough, will, if properly cooked, be 
the piéce de resistance in a crowd of ex- 
perienced campers, although there are 
many who still hold the “snapper” in 
utter contempt. The surest way to over- 
come this prejudice against the turtle is 
to invite some of his enemies to dine and 
let the soup come under an assumed 
name, and just watch those parties par- 
take. 

Those of us who may have to kill and 
dress a snapper often find themselves up 
against a pretty tough proposition; for 
its physical build differs widely from that 
of a black bass, sunfish or crappie, and a 
green hand at butchering may lose 
patience and cast a badly mangled car- 
cass as far as he can and then say some- 
thing. The old way of sawing the shell 
and cutting out the meat, which requires 
much skill, may be overcome by a little 
trick, “run onto,” while camping last 
summer, that tends to lessen the task con- 
siderably, and those who are not ac- 
quainted with it may deem it of some 
value when their turn arrives to clean a 
snapper. 

First, kill your turtle by shooting it 
through the head with a_ small-calibre 
rifle, so as not to run the risk of being 
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bitten in trying to sever the head; sever 
the head, bleed it well and drop the turtle 
into a pot of boiling water, allowing it to 
scald for afew seconds, when the outer 
scales of the shell will lift off easily and 
the skin of the legs and body likewise— 
thus removing all the outer parts of the 
turtle and still preserving the shell. The 
under shell, being soft after the outer 
scales are removed, may easily be cut; 
cut down the center of the under shell 
from end to end and then across; re- 
move the entrails, and, after the turtle is 
well cleaned, salt it thoroughly inside and 
out, so the meat may be well seasoned. 
Now the turtle is ready for the soup and 











THE NOISE OF MANY WATERS. 





after it boils a short time the meat cooks 
entirely free from the shell, which may 
be lifted out and not a particle of meat 
wasted. W. R. SEIDEL. 





Referring to the beautiful photo here 
shown, our long-time friend, Nelson 
Roberts, writes: 

“Dear Sports AFIELD: Here is a bit 
of North Woods scenery—the Wiscon- 
sin River where it passes under the 
bridge at Mosinee. At this point many 
lives were lost in the old days of lumber 
rafting.” 





The dog is the only animal that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 
the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 
wral desire to be useful to him. 








AS TO CHARACTER. 





As George Holme has said, “the man 
who does not know dogs, misses one of 
the guide posts along the way of life. 
He might as well be a woman without a 
mirror, compelled to walk the streets un- 
conscious of the effect of the details of 
her toilet.” This simile is apt, when one 
comes to consider the result of the close 
companionship of mankind on the dog. 
The manners of a grown dog plainly re- 
veal the manners of his master. ‘‘ Like 
master, like dog,” is an old saying that 
has never lost in force. ‘Love me, love 
my dog,” is another saying which proves 
the jealous love of a master for his pet. 
“‘The more I see of men, the better I 
like dogs,” is yet another tribute to 
man’s friend. 

Many instances are cited in the lives 
of celebrated men, showing their fondness 
for dog companions, and at the present 
day we still have many of our noted men 
devoting a portion of their time to the 
cultivation of friendship with a canine 
companion. Not the least of these ex- 
amples is the foremost man of our time, 
President Roosevelt, who maintains a 
modest kennel of dogs, though in no 
sense a breeder. The royal family of 
England have long been known as 
patrons of dog shows and as breeders of 


the highest types of the best strains. All 
this perhaps might be considered beside 
the subject, but it denotes the interest of 
great men in dogs, and from such inter- 
est is the character of the dog developed. 

An eminent naturalist of the present 
day has affirmed that the dog does not 
reason. His affirmation is that of one 
man, and, in this respect at least, the 
man is a theorist who has been unfortu- 
nate in the subjects he has made a study 
of. It is safe to assert that 90 per cent. 
of all the people who own dogs and love 
them well enough to take a keen personal 
interest in their welfare and to watch 
their actions, will be emphatic in their 
avowal that the dog does reason—in 
some cases showing a reasoning power 
well-nigh beyond belief. No one denies 
the high order of instinct of the dog. 
Very few deny them the reasoning power. 
There are as many characters in the 
canine species as in the human; there 


‘are as many emotions expressed. 


Some dogs are naturally born thieves, 
while others are naturally as honest and 
have an acute perception between right 
and wrong. Some dogs naturally dis- 
honest can be made honest by coercion 
—ready to lapse into dishonesty again 
when discipline is relaxed or they change 
masters. Others naturally honest can 
be made dishonest by ill treatment. 

















OUR FRIEND THE DOG. 


Jealousy is one of the predominating 
traits of the dog. In selfishness he has 
the peculiar quality of being extremely 
selfish, so far as all others except his 
master is concerned; but toward his 
master selfishness is overcome by love. 

Of the various strains of so-called 
fighting dogs, one is seldom found that 
will wantonly attack a crippled dog or 
one inferior in size. The males show a 
courtesy toward the females without 
parallel, save in the case of man. Mem- 
ory is more strongly exhibited in some 
individuals than in others. Malice is al- 
most entirely lacking, though in most 
breeds resentment of injustice is instan- 
taneous. We have known dogs that 
would fly at a stranger’s throat if he at- 
tempted to strike the animal with a stick, 
while the same dog, if accidentally 
stepped on, would quietly move out of 
the way with a whimper of apology. 
This shows that the dog can reason 
between intended insult and accidental 
injury. 

An evidence of the progress of the 
dog in human estimation are the numer- 
ous kennel clubs (over one hundred in 
the United States alone) that are estab- 
lished for the welfare of man’s best friend. 

CHARLES P. HusBarD. 


_— 


THE GREAT NEW YORK SHOW. 


Such a grand display of canines as 
were benched at the 30th annual show 
of the Westminster Kennel Club, held 
Feb. 12-15, in New York City, has 
never before been equalled in this coun- 
try. It was perhaps the largest dog 
show ever held in the world. A total 
of 55 breeds, with 1,956 dogs and 3,015 
entries, speaks for itself. The quality 
of dogs, as well as the big classes, made 
a win an exceptionally high honor. The 
great throng of people that attended the 
show during the 4 days was something 
astounding, and Supt. Mortimer and as- 
sistants should have due credit for tak- 
ing care of both exhibitors and visitors 
in such a pleasing manner. The sport- 
ting breeds were unusually well repre- 
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sented, the cocker spaniels having the 
second largest number of entries of all 
dogs shown, there were 236 dogs of this 
breed; the English setters had 141 en- 
tries; the pointers had not many less, 
followed closely by the Irish terriers, 
beagles and airedales. The bull dog 
variety had the majority of the different 
breeds. Collies had some excellent speci- 
mens and a very large entry. 





RUMINATIONS OF A BREEDER. 





THERE are few things so pleasing to 
the lover of a really good dog as to see 
the picture and write-up of his favorite 
breed in print. But, after all, the princi- 
pal object of breeding, raising and own- 
ing a bird dog is his ultimate use as a 
helpmate afield. On the whole, the real 
value of the bird dog is to measured ac- 
cording to his ability to locate, point and 
retrieve game. The better the dog per- 
forms these functions, the greater the 
satisfaction of his master. An intelli- 
gent, speedy and ambitious dog, without 
proper training, can never please the man 
behind the gun; therefore, training is of 
the greatest importance. Pedigree, strain, 
endurance, bird-sense, style—all avail 
nothing unless these desirable qualities 
are made subservient to the will of the 
sportsman. 

* 7 * 

Proper care and feeding are problems 
that confront every dog owner. Be it 
the lady who owns but a tiny pet or the 
possessor of animals of the larger breeds. 
Complications will arise at times which 
baffle one’s comprehension. Especially 
with city dogs, more harm is done by 
doing too much than is caused by actual 
neglect. Compare the health and hardi- 
hood of the country dog with that of his 
city cousin. While the former is invari- 
ably found in the best of health, active 
and spry, the city dog often evinces con- 
stitutional weakness, and, in spite of 
grooming and constant attention, appears 
puny, mangy and devoid of life and 
sprightliness. 
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Suiprinc dogs long distances causes 
untold suffering, unless properly crated 
and cared for en route. By far the 
greater portion of dogs carried by the 
transportation companies are of the ten- 
der age of 6 months and less, because 
young puppies are the cheapest; hence 
sold more numerously than matured 
dogs. So young a puppy requires the 
best of care to insure arrival at déstina- 
tion in reasonably good condition, and, 
if the journey be a long one, special in- 
structions to the messenger should be 
written upon a card and tacked on to 
crate. It is but reasonable to suppose 
that the busy expressman may not heed 
the request stated upon the card, but in 
the writer’s experience in shipping young 
stock he has never yet had occasion to 
find fault because of neglect on that 
score and has naught but praise to offer 
for the considerate treatment given ani- 
mals en route. If a puppy suffer hunger 
or thirst on its trip to the new home, the 
shipper is usually to blame. To insure 
comfort, the first thing is to provide a 
suitable shipping crate—not necessarily 
an expensive contraption, but a plain, 
roomy box, having fastened in one cor- 
ner a can for water and the necessary 
food attached in packages (for one meal 
at a time) for the entire time expected to 
be en route. Without such precaution 
the dog may have the entire trip to make 
without either food or drink, because 
there is no means of supplying water, 
and, as to procuring feed, one messenger 
is as apt to suppose the other attended 
to that before turning the shipment over 
to him on his run. 

* ~ * 

PREPARING a shipping crate is quite a 
simple matter. Select a light dry-goods 
box, long and wide enough for the dog 
to lie in comfortably and enable him to 
turn around and high enough to admit 
his standing erect. Take off all the top 
boards and one side, leaving 4 or 6 
inches of latter on near the bottom. 
Nail a 1x2 cross-piece on upper corner. 
An old tomato can is well suited as a water 
cup; take off the rim by heating or with 
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shears, and nail the can to inside of end- 
board in front, to rest upon the lower 
board left on. Bore two holes in each 
end-board two-thirds way up, slip piece 
of rope through holes, making knots on 
inside—thus giving grips for easy hand- 
ling. Get 2-inch ordinary wire netting 
and with double-pointed tacks fasten the 
piece over the entire opening, beginning 
at the lower cross-board, coming up the 
sides and over the top, securing to back 
last, after having put in the dog and 
sufficient dry straw or pine shavings 
(excelsior should never be used) and be- 
sprinkling the bedding with an effective 
disinfectant. Supposing the dog is to be 
under way 3 days, you prepare 6 com- 
pact packages, each containing the quan- 
tity of food required to satisfy the traveler 
night and morning (dog biscuits, or dog 
bread baked as per directions in ‘‘The 
Amateur Trainer’’) and fasten 3 of these 
packages on the outside of each end- 
board of crate. Now tack at each end 
a card bearing the address, destination 
and instructions, thus: 





PREPAID. 


From John Jones, Stillwater, Minn. 
To Norman Nimrod, 


El Paso, Texas. 


MR. MESSENGER :— Please give me one 
package food night and morning and keep 
my can filled with water, For this I thank 
You, THE ORPHAN, 











I have shipped many puppies in this 
way and they have usually reached their 
destination in good shape. 

Ep. F. HABERLEIN. 


DOLLARLAND. 





That the English Kennel fancy call 
America “Dollarland” is sufficient intima- 
tion of the esteem in which our breeders 
and importers are held in England. One 
prominent English weekly publication, 
devoted entirely to dogs, even goes to 
the extent of printing its American news 
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WHEN YOU WANT 
«* A STAR. 


The Detroit Auto-Marine 
tor, New Model 1906, is the 
Ol0F; easiest controlled marine 
motor made—so simple to operate 
a child can run it. 
¥, Nothing to get out of order—No valves—No Gears @ 
—No Spsings Bo Cams—absolutely foolproof. % 
Does its work better, at less cost per running hour, 
has none of the beg on oyony | of other motors in its 
@ make-up, and costs little to buy. Why? / 
We are building 10,000 Auto-Marine Gasoline En- 
gines this year—not merely assembling parts, but 
yA manufacturing complete from foundry to user—and 
guarantee every engine we make. 
14H. P. - - ~ $33.15 Engine Only 
H.P, Will develop 4H. P. 49.00 ” “ 
Write for catalogue describing 1 to 20 H. P. Motors 


DETROIT AUTO MARINE CO., ; WRITE FOR COMPLETE CAT: 
4 93 E. Congress St., Detroit, Mich. ¥U HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON ARMS CO. 


i - E es 
The only builders of a alana ngin ; 335 PARK AVE., 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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=A NEW RECORD= 


In the Philadelphia-Baltimore-Wilmington Team race, shot at 
Wissinoming, Pa., February 12, CHAS. E. MINK of Phil.delphia 


-- Broke 100 Straight -~ 


A. B. Richardson of Dover, Del. was second with 97 out of 100. 
Lester S. German of Aberdeen, Md. was third with 96 out of 100. 
All of these gentlemen are amateurs, and of course each one used 


DuPONT SMOKELESS 


Nine of the TEN HIGH GUNS used | 


DuPONT SMOKELESS 
E. |. DuPONT COMPANY, = - — Wilmington, Del. 


In writing to Adverfisers kindly mention “Sports Afield” 
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, under the caption, ‘Dogs in Dollarland.” 
There is a good deal of truth and right- 
eousness expressed in the title. Ameri- 
can dog fanciers may be divided into four 
classes—those who want the best and 
take the short cut to it by purchase— 
those who want people to think they 
have the best and endeavor to attain 
their object by bragging and belittleing 
others—those whose sole aim is to raise 
and sell dogs for the profit to be obtained 
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CULBERTSON BRISTLES. 





—and those (sadly in the minority) who 
own and breed dogs purely for the 
pleasure it affords to watch the develop- 
ment of some favorite type and compete 
for supremacy on the bench or in the 
field. The majority of English breeders 
and fanciers are of the latter type, and 
hence the English deserve their reputa- 
tion of being better breeders than Ameri- 
cans. They are also better losers in 
competition than we, for the reason that 
one who takes a keen interest in breed- 
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ing realizes the difficulty of producing 
the very highest type, while the man 
who acquires a good one by purchase at 
a long price, is apt to think that his dol- 
lars should have precedence over his 
competitors luck even though the com- 
petitor may have spent years in careful 
selection and breeding to reach the win- 
ning type. As against the implied slur 
in the title “ Dollarland,” might not the 
term “Buncoland”’ be equally applicable 
to the “Tight little Island?” If Ameri- 
cans have the dollars, do they not lack 
to some extent the cupidity that reaches 
out for the dollars, sacrificing truthful- 
ness and meeting open handed credulity 
with avarice, cunning and sharp practice? 


— 
- 


A PROMISING YOUNGSTER. 








The alert, self reliant looking terrier 
on the shipping crate in the picture is 
the Culbertson Kennels Airedale named 
Culbertson Bristles. The gentleman in 
the background is C. P. Hubbard, pro- 
prietor of the kennels. This picture of 
Bristles was taken last spring when he 
was 4 months old, and it is said he has 
now developed into all that he gave 
promise of when a youngster. During 
the months of July and August last, he 
was given free reign with Mr. Hubbard’s 
Airedale pack in the Big Horn moun- 
tains of Wyoming and gained experience 
in handling badger, rock chucks and 
like denizens of the mountain country. 
At the Colorado Springs dog show in 
December he took 1st open and Ist win- 
ners prizes. He is now to take the head 
of the Culbertson Kennels (Atlantic, 
Iowa), superceding that grand old terrier 
Waterside Wizard his grand-sire. Wa- 
terside Wizard will be retained by the 
kennels for the present as his services 
are much in demand by Western Aire- 
dale breeders. 


ies 





OF special note at the New York show 
were the large entry lists in the Field Trial 
competion, also the high quality of dogs. 
shown in both pointer and setter classes. 
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The essential 
g ‘*Know How’? in the manufacture 
of STEVENS ARMS (born of almost a half- 
century of consistently successful achievement) 
accounts for their perennial popularity. Sports- 
men know what to expect when shooting our sterling 
make ; that’s why they continue using STEVENS 


Rifles, Pistols, Shotguns, 


in preference to all others. Ask your dealer for our products. If 

your dealer tries to sell you firearms ‘‘as good as theSTEVENS,”’ 
insist on the STEVENS. Sent, express prepaid, upon receipt 

of price, if unable to secure our goods. Send four cents in 
stamps to cover postage on new illustrated STEVENS 

Catalogue. Contains 140 pages and describes entire 
output, Our attractive three-color Aluminum Hang- 

er will be mailed anywhere for 10 cents in stamps. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 
P. O. Box 5680, 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS,, U.S.A. 
— 
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THIS GREAT 


Laflin & Rand ||| Sportsman’s Book 


of 544 pages and 1000 Illustrations, 


Brands feria eboney mitt 





$= jn 1905 A book for all 
— enjoy } 
HIGH AMATEUR AVERAGE for Fishing” 
the entire season of 1905 was won by ~ ol 
Mr. J. W. Akard, Fairplay, Mo., who arse. 
used Bristles with 
invaluable 





“New Schultze” 


MEDICINE FISHERMEN'’S AND i 
tion from 
AND SPORTSMEN’ GUIDE cover to 


and broke 94 per cent. of all targets SIOTEAM SHOOTERS MANUAL 


% 
Ss 
, . CAMPERS MANUAL * WOODCRAFT cover. 
shot at in tournaments. . yy 























sag iat at || A Sporte- 
LAFLIN & RAND BRANDS: panes, || brary in 
e APPROVED AND ADOPTED BY THE one : ao 
66 infallible,” SAMBRICAN AND CANADIAN SPORTSMANS ASSOCIATION Volume. 
‘6 99 
New E. C. (Improved)’ and Send stamp for 12-page Booklet and 
New Schultze. full information.—Address: 


Dept. B, 


American and Canadian Sportsman’s Association 
ELGIN, ILL., U. 8. A. 


Alse won THREE OUT OF THE FIRST FOUR HIGH 
AVERAGES for the season of 1905. 
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SPORTS 
THE GREATEST RACE ON RECORD. 





Previous to the Civil War, the city of St. 
Joseph, Mo., was the extreme western terminus 
of railroad communication. There was no 
Omaha, and the Union Pacific Railroad had not 
linked with iron bands the East with the golden 
shores of the Pacific. Beyond St. Joseph, the 
lumbering stage coach, the agile saddle pony, 
or the tedious ox train, were the only means 
of communication or of commerce with the 
Rocky Mountains and the Western Slope. 

The transmission of the United States mail 
was by a Pony Express, which at best was a 
slow accomplishment and beset with much risk 
of life and property. During the winter of 
1860, a wealthy . syndicate from New York 
worked long and earnestly at Washington for 
an appropriation from Congress of $5,000,000 
to carry the mail for one year between New 
York and San Francisco. The proposition was 
deemed extremely extravagant and presump- 
tious, and during the heated discussion which 
followed a representative capitalist, allied to 
the National Government, made a wager of 
$200,000 that he could put on a mail line from 
Sacramento to St. Joseph that would make the 
distance of 1,950 miles in ten days. The bet 
was eagerly accepted. Three hundred of the 
fleetest horses to be obtained in the West were 
secured and 125 men were employed to accom- 
plish the herculean task. Eighty of these men 
were to be post riders and were especially se- 
lected for their light weight and known dar- 
ing and courage. To succeed, it was necessary 
that portions of the route should be covered at 
the rate of 20 miles an hour. The horses were 
to be stationed from 10 to 20 miles apart, and 
each rider would be required to ride 60 miles. 
But two minutes were allowed for the shifting 
of the animals and the changing of the mails. 
In the absence of stage stations on the route at 
proper distances, tents capable of holding one 
man and two horses were provided. 

A signal gun on the steamer at Sacramento 
at meridian on April 18, 1860, proclaimed the 
moment of starting, and Border Ruffian, a 
noted saddle-horse, with an intrepid man in 
the saddle, bounced away toward the foothills 
of the Sierra Nevadas, making the first 20 
miles in 49 minutes. The snows were yet deep 
in the mountains and one rider was detained 
for several hours in a fierce snow storm. The 
Salt Lake Valley being reached, the utmost 
speed was necessary to recover lost time. The 
Indians, numerous on the route, would occa- 
sionally give chase, but their cayuses were eas- 
ily distanced by the selected thoroughbreds. 

By the time the Platte River was reached at 
Julesburg, much of the lost time had been re- 
gained; but here the most formidable barrier 
presented itself. The treacherous stream was 
bank full, nearly a mile wide and running 
rapidly. Nothing daunted, the daring rider 


plunged in. The noble steed bore up heroically 
for two-thirds of the distance across, when he 
became engulfed by seductive quicksands and 
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was drowned. By superhuman efforts the rider 
succeeded in reaching the shore with his mail 
bag, and hurried on afoot—a distance of 10 
miles—to meet the next. relay. 

It was reserved for one, Johnny Fry, a popu- 
lar rider of the time, to make the last station 
of 60 miles. He was allowed six of the best 
horses to do it. He started from his station, 60 
miles out from St. Joseph, just one hour be- 
hind time. To make matters worse, a heavy 
rain set in and the roads were very slippery. 
Fry had but 3 hours and 30 minutes in which 
to win, and $200,000 might turn upon a single 
minute. 

As the hour approached for the arrival of the 
rider, several thousand people congregated up- 
on the river bank, and with straining eyes 
turned toward the outcome of the open country 
in the rear of the little village of Elwood, one 
mile from the finish. A special train, carrying 
many men of prominence, was run from Wash- 
ington to St. Joseph to witness the finish. Thou- 
sands of watches were momentarily consulted 
as the time grew short. But scant seven min- 
utes remained and nothing’ in sight. Then a 
distant shout went up and a loud cry, “He’s 
coming!” went along the line. The next in- 
stant the noble little mare, Sylph, the fleetest 
of all, was seen—darting like an arrow upon 
the ferry-boat, with only 5% minutes to spare. 
She made the run of the last mile in 1 minute 
and 50 seconds—thus finishing the longest race 
for the largest sum of money ever run for in 
America. FRANK M. VANCIL. 

Thompson, Mont. 





nd 


ILLINOIS GAME NOTES. 





R. H. Schroeder of Macon County, who has 
been given a supply of southern quail and 
pheasants to be cared for upon his farm, 
believes these birds can be domesticated. He 
has decided to keep the birds until after the 
severe weather, giving them the run of a 
large chicken-yard and then liberate them, 
perhaps about the middle of March. He 
thinks by this process the birds will not 
leave the farmyard, but will remain in close 
proximity, thus increasing the chances for the 
raising of the young birds. 

~“ * A 

State Game Commissioner J. A. Wheeler 
has been receiving reports from the quail 
census takers throughout the state. Several 
weeks ago he asked each warden to make an 
estimate of the quail and other game birds. 
While it was not supposed that accurate 
figures could be secured, it was believed a 
reliable estimate could be given, based on re 
ports received from various townships. Winne- 
bago County was the first to report, giving 
its total of 2,000 quail and perhaps a half 
dozen partridges or prairie chickens. Mc 
Lean County reports about 3,000 while other 
counties range from 1,000 up to 4,000. Mr. 
Wheeler estimates that the number in the 
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Re-building a Brain 





Can only be done by Food which contains Phosphate of Potash 
and Albumen. 


That is nature’s way and the only way. 
That is the Mission of 


GRAPE-NUTS 


Note the users of Grape-Nuts. They are brainy, nervy, 
clever people. Keen brains make money, fame and success. 
Brains must be fed. 


Postum CEREAL Co., LTD., 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 
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small proportion comprising chickens. It is 
believed as a result of these reports the 
quail population has materially increased dur- 
ing the past few years, due to the rigid pro- 
tection of the game laws and the thorough 
efforts made to prevent the birds from be- 
coming extinct. The recent distribution of 
many thousand of southern quail will, it is 
believed, soon have the result of bringing the 
number of the birds up to a million or more. 
* oo” * 


The Fish Commission is proceeding indus- 
triously against the fishermen who persist in 
seining from under the ice without the pres- 
ence of a warden to see that no game fish 
are taken. Ten warrants were issued for the 
arrest of men seining in a large lake owned 
by F. J. Trout near Beardstown. It was 
claimed that the lake had no connection with 
the river, and that the owner of the lake 
had a right to seine without the supervision 
of the warden. At the trial the state won, 
but Trout decided to appeal the case to the 
Supreme Court in order to secure a decision. 
The question of such seining in a private 
lake has never been passed upon by the 
higher court, and the outcome will be eagerly 
awaited by the professional fishermen of the 
state. The state fish commission claims au- 
thority over the water of the entire state, 
public or private, and that no one can violate 
the laws, even if claiming ownership of some 
private body of water. The fish commission 
has not yet lost an appealed case. 


—_._. 


A BOLD COYOTE. 





Four Spokane sportsmen left that city one 
day in October, took a short run through the 
famous wheat country of the Big Bend, drove 
out 2% miles from Hartline and camped for 
one week. In that time they killed 164 geese 
which was almost the limit allowed by the 
law. These men were W. Williamson, A. F. 
Wieseman, Ex. Chief of Police Joel Warren, 
and Frank Tull. They hired a farmer’s boy 
during the day to dig pits for them, and 
from these they hunted each morning and 
evening. These pits had to be carefully pre- 
pared, being deep enough to hide the man, 
all but his head and shoulders. The soil 
which is taken from the pits had to be car- 
ried'a considerable distance and not left near. 
Native brush was placed carefully about the 
hole so as to conceal it and the man in it. 
They used six dozen tin decoys, also had two 
live ducks tied out. Flocks of geese in pass- 
ing over a field so prepared would see the 
tin ducks and hear the call of the live birds 
and settle down in range of the hunters. New 
pits in different locations were dug each day. 

Late one evening the hunters lost one of 
their decoys in a most peculiar manner. 
These two birds belonged to Ike Solby the 
farmer’s boy who dug the pits. This day the 
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state will range from 200,000 to 300,000, a 


boy was in the pit with Mr. Wieseman while 
the hunters were firing rapidly and the birds 
falling on all sides. Ike had been listening 
to his pet birds calling the flocks of geese, 
when suddenly he said: “Mr. Wieseman, 
something must have happened to one of my 
birds for he’s stopped calling; perhaps he 
has been hit by a dead bird falling.” They 
climbed out of the pit although it was al- 
most too dark to see. One duck was there, 
but the other was gone, rope and all. They 
followed the trail of the rope for about two 
miles and found the feathers of the bird 
which had been captured and carried out by 
a bold coyote. The cunning fearlessness of 
this animal was astonishing. He had sneaked 
up in the dusk to within a few yards of the 
hunters and stole the live bird in spite of 
the rapidly firing guns. 


i 


UNCLE IKE’S STORY. 


“TALKIN’ erbout fishin’, I’d like to tell you 





*bout a ’sperience I hed down to Gaineses 
Pond wunst,” said Uncle Ike. “I’d sot a 
trap fer an otter in the evenin’. Next morn- 


in’, when I went to look atter it, thar was 
a thin sheet of ice froze around ther pond 
a ways out frum ther edge. Commin’ er- 
long, I seed a mink in ther trap ’n’ ther 
mink seed me ’n’ started toward ther water; 
when he got clus to the edge of ther ice, 
he suddenly went under. Wall, *bout 10 
o’clock the sun hed cum out warm ’n’ the 
ice was all gone. So I took a fish pole ’n’ 
a stout line ’n’ a three-ply hook ’n’ went 
down ter ther pond ’n’ got in ther skiff ’n’ 
went to drag-trolin’ fer ther trap, when, all 
to wunst—Gee Whillikens!—sumthing gin a 
yank at ther hook ’n’ started fer ther t’other 
shore. Wall, sir, I jest hollored, ’n’ my 
brother come with ther gun ’n’ jumped into 
an old dugout canoe lying on ther bank ’n’ 
come ter help me. Bimeby he banged away, 
when over he flopped Kerplunk! into ther 
water ’n’ ther old canoe bottom side up on 
top of him. Wall, I jest drapped my pole ’n’ 
helped him into ther skiff along of me. By 
that time I looked around, ’n’ thar I hed 
ther biggest muskerlunge I ever seed in all 
my borned days. It took niy brother ’n’ me 
both to tug it out onto the shore. I noticed 
its sides bulged out, queer-like; so my brother 
opened ther durned thing, ’n’—would yer be- 
lieve it, sir?—thar was my trap with ther 
mink in it, fur ’n’ all—good as ever!” 
Marengo, Iowa. Ezra W. FELTON. 





Tuomas Upton, of Hamilton, Ont., had the 
honor of winning the Grand Canadian Han- 
dicap at pigeons, on January 16-19 inclusive, 
at Hamilton, Ont. His score was 34 out of 
35. This is one of the most important tour- 
naments held in Canada during the year. 


Mr. Upton used U. M. C. factory loaded Ar- 
row and Trap shells. 
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se, ever catch more fish BAITS are —_ prac 
n, than a ‘‘Dowagiac’ ° year than other 
ay artificial minnow, it Artificial Minnow Artificial Casting 
“ is the exception. 19 Baits combined. 
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ey tack the construction than ever 
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10 ft. Fly or 8} ft. Bait. 
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It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Lem WILLIARD, shooting at Washington 
Park, Chicago, January 21, won the Scare- 
crow Trophy in a match of 57 entries, with 
a score of 94 out of 100. U. M. C. Nitro 
Club shells were used. 

* : * 

J. M. Horr the well known breeder of 
Airedales, announces another litter by the 
well known imported prize winner Tone Tack- 
ler ex Colne Nellie Blye. Anyone wanting 
the best to be had in this breed at a reason- 
able price, will do well by writing Mr. Holt 
at Marshalltown, Iowa. 

- * s 


We judge that 75 percent of our readers 
own their own homes, and surely everyone 
takes pride in making the surroundings of 
his home as attractive as possible. Nothing 
is more pleasing about one’s house as a 
pretty, velvety lawn, dotted with various 
shrubs and flower-beds. Elsewhere in this 
issue will be found the advts. of several seed 
and nursery houses, to whom we would sug- 
gest writing, for their catalogue and special 
seed offers. 

* * *” 

A new Automatic Gaff and Fish Gig has 
just been placed on the market by Messrs. 
Norlund & Co., Williamsport, Pa. who write 
that this gaff has many advantages over the 
old makes. To introduce them among fisher- 
men generally they are sending their smaller 
size, in blue finish, postpaid, for $1.00; large 
size, blue finish, with spread of 8% inches 
between jaws, sent for $1.35. The nickel finish 
cost a trifle more; for prices see advt. “This 
is the only gaff which can be used as a gig 
also,” say the makers. 

s* s + 

THE new supplemental chamber just gotten 
out by the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
New Haven, Conn., is a handy and simple de- 
vice permitting the use of popular pistol car- 
tridges in high power rifles chambered for .30 


Winchester; .30 Army; .303 Savage; .303 
British; .32-40; 32 Winchester Special; .35 
and .405 Winchester cartridges without 


change or readjustment of the rifle. The 
chamber is placed in the rifle same as a Car- 
tridge and is extracted same as an empty 
shell. For short range shooting it gives ex- 
cellent results at a minimum cost for am- 
munition. This Supplemental chamber costs 
only 60 cts. 
* ¢s 

Mappenep through long captivity, a 4-year-old 
buck escaped from the deer park of Hyams and 
Freeman, near Natchitoches, La., one after- 


noon recently, and at once got on the warpath. 
Guy Doseno was the first person encountered, 
and, with antlers lowered, the buck charged 
him—wounding the man several times. Around 
and around the man and deer fought, tearing 
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up and besmattering the earth with blood 
over a wide area. Though weak from the logs 
of blood and with a leg broken, the man man- 
aged finally to conquer the beast, stabbing it 
in the neck. The deer bellowing with pain, 
abandoned its victim and loped away. Dogs 
later were put on the trail, and the buck was 
found some miles away, badly wounded. A 
shot ended the life of the animal. Only a few 
years ago this buck was a beautiful little fawn, 
the pet of the whole Hyams household. When 
the animal grew too large and rough for the 
children, Mr. Hyams decided to start a deer 
farm. A number of breeders were ordered, 
and are now at the park at Victoria. 


— 
>_> 


HUNTERS HAVE GOOD SUCCESS. 








The hunting season in the “Highlands of 
Ontario” during the year 1905 was probably 
the most successful that has been experi- 
enced, both as regards the number of hunters 
and the results secured. 

The information to hand shows that 6,425 
licenses were issued including 422 non-resi- 
dent licenses, 203 resident moose licenses and 
5,800 resident deer licenses. It is estimated 
that 12,000 deer were killed during the fifteen 
days of the open season, between November 
ist and 15th. Of the Moose, some 150 heads 
were taken out, mostly from the Temagami 
district, about 100 of which were taken from 
that territory. This is a large increase in 
comparison with the season of 1904 when 
only 22 heads were secured in that locality. 
This large increase is accounted for by the 
fact that the country was made easy of ac: 
cess last year via the’ Grand Trunk Railway 
system and Temiskaming & Northern Ontario 
Railway, whereas the difficulties in former 
years of reaching the hunting grounds de 
barred many from making the attempt. The 
Canadian Express Company alone carried 
2,796 deer weighing 306,395 lbs. an increase 
over 1904 of 244 carcasses. The largest ship 
ments were made from Burk’s Falls, the 
starting point for the Maganetawan River 
Region; Huntsville, Lake of Bays district; 
Muskoka Wharf, Muskoka Lakes district; 
Powassan, and Scotia Junction, the diverging 
point for the territory contiguous to the Ot- 
tawa Division of the Grand Trunk Railway 
System. The number carried by all express 
companies was 3,310 deer. This amount, of 
course, does not give any idea of the number 
killed as many of the deer are used for food 
in the woods and many are transported by 
other, means than the transportation com- 
panies. 

Instead of the diminution of numbers, the 
deer and moose in the “Highlands of Onta- 
rio” and New Ontario are increasing, the 
woods are full of them and the game laws 
are so well put in force by the Ontario Gov- 
ernment that good hunting in that territory 
is assured for years to come. 
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od WE ARE SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 

~ Hollow Collapsible Pneumatic Canvas Decoys 
it If you want a decoy that is LIFE-LIKE, CONVENIENT and ab- 
n, solutely all Canvas except the Valve (made without use of WOOD or 
x WIRE), weight only 4 ozs. each and can be folded small enough to put 
a. in vest ket, we can furnish it. Don’t confuse our decoys with those 
A ‘ip that only PARTIALLY collapse. Write for new circular. 

sae , CANVAS DECOY COMPANY, Union City, Tennessee. 
n, 

n 

e 

: FOR 

i, 

BOYS 

y 





: 40 BULBS, 25 Cents. 


Por in or out of doors 





g Gloxinia, 
Sci ‘uberoses, Jonquils, Daffodils, 
ips, Hyacinths, Cro Japan Lily, Snowdrops, 
Nar Allium, Chionodoxa, Pacon: ‘or 
stamps or coin, we will send this eine EBS PEE 
o and also as a or fine 
collection of Somer 8, 250 vari 


Order to-day,and 


rote, th: tr ‘tt F RE 
WOODLAWN NU guint WALGER: ae 


The Lion Gaff 


Is an Automatic Combination 
Gaff and Fish Gig. 


Because of its many advantages, this 
gaff is the delight of all fishermen. 
When the centre, which acts as a trig- 
ger touches the fish or frog, the gaff im- 
mediately closes and clings to its prey 
with a lion’s grasp. Yet it does not 
mutilate the fish as an old style gig 
If your dealer cannot furnish them (to 
introduce them), we will mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, sample Gaff, large 
size, blue finish, $1.35; nickel, $1 65 
Small size, blue finish, $1.00; nickel,$1 35 


NORLUND & CO,, W24amsport, 
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THE SCIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN BOY 


By A. Russell Bond 


12mo, 320 Pages. 
840 Illustrations. 


This is a story of outdoor boy life, sug: omy A e 
number of diversions which will stimulate e 
creative spirit. 

The needs of the boy camper are supplied by the di- 
rections for making tra) _———, sleeping bags and 
tents; also tree houses, 8 uts and log cabins, 

The winter diversions include instructions for mak- 
ing skate sails and snow shoes and skis, besides ice 
boats, scooters, sledges and toboggans. 

Among, th jth more instructive subjects covered, are 
surveying, wig wagging, heliographing and bridge build- 
ing, in which many different kinds of bridges are de- 
scribed. The book also contains a large number of mis- 
cellaneous devices such as scows, canoes, windmills and 
the like. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 


SPORTS AFIELD, 


358 Dearborn Street, - Chicago, Ills. 














i Deer and Wolf Hounds. 


n bear hounds, Irish wolf hounds, deer and cat__ 
hounds, ae bloodhounds. American foxhounds. Send 
stamp for 


Norw 
‘ustrated catalogue. 
ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 





bined 


Smith Hammerless and 
Ejector Guns, 


also the 


ee Oo 











Ask for our Catalogue, 











HUNTER ARMS CO.. - 


in writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 


Hunter One-Trigger 


Were Awarded the Gold Medal 


at the 


Lewis and Clark Exposition 


Fulton, N. Y. 
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SPORTS 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





THE Rippley steel boats perfectly supply 
the demand for cheap craft that are inde- 
structible, unsinkable, staunch, speedy and 
handsome. They are admirably adapted to 
the needs of hunters and anglers. Manufac- 
tured by the Rippley Hardware Co., Box S, 
Grafton, Ill. 

* ae eo 

To the thousands of hunter and trapper 
friends who read Sports AFIELD we beg to 
call attention to the advt. of the McMillan 
Fur & Wool Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., in 
this issue. This firm pays the highest mar- 
ket prices for hides, pelts and ginseng. Write 
them for circular. 

oa « ok 


“IT PLACED a small advt. with you in Janu- 
ary,” writes R. L. Wilson, Coal Valley, IIl., 
“offering 4 pairs of live decoys and am glad 
to state that I had them sold by January 10, 
and am receiving letters every day since, 
from would-be purchasers. I hope to supply 
a larger lot the coming Fall.” While the 
above no doubt speaks well for Sports AFIELD, 
it also shows that live decoys are greatly in 
demand, and anyone having any for sale, will 
do well to send in his advt. 


* x ~ 


On January 1, the America Co., formerly 
of Rockford, removed to their new and spa- 
cious factory at Momence, Ill. America reels 


have been known and used by thousands of 


anglers during the past few years, and we 
have yet to hear even the slightest com- 
plaint from any of the users. Since moving 
to their new home this company will be still 
better situated to cater to the wants of its 
many patrons. Write for their catalogue of 
reels before purchasing elsewhere. 


* * - 


Aw advantage of‘ the pneumatic canvas de- 
coy lies in its convenience for carrying and 
smallness of bulk when deflated and folded, 
as it may then easily be carried in the vest 
pocket. A dozen wooden decoys of the old 
type is a cumbersome burden and they cannot 
be closely packed, but will occupy more space 
in a vehicle or boat than three times that 
number of dead ducks. Their weight, too, is 
considerable, while the canvas decoy weighs 
.but 4 ounces. It is colored true to life, is 
durable and in every way convenient, and 
has for years given the most perfect satis- 
faction. Gunners should write to the Canvas 
Decoy Co., Union City, Tenn., for a descrip- 
tive circular. 

+. * * 

A news item from Helena, Mont., says: 
“Charles L. Stedman, the Broadway grocer, 
returned from a business trip to Avalanche 
gulch yesterday afternoon, and brought back 
with him a deer and a number of grouse, 
and he did not go to Avalanche to hunt, 
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either. Mr. Stedman left Helena last Tues. 
day with a load of groceries for a customer 
in Avalanche. He took his guns along, not 
to hunt but just because he thought a deer 
might get in the road and he would have to 
kill it. He.delivered his groceries and then 
to give the horses a chance to rest, he took 
a stroll around the hills and in the gulches, 
During his stay he got the deer and about 30 
grouse. Besides the game, he also brought 
back with him about $125 in gold dust—the 
payment for the goods he took up. Gold 
dust is the medium of exchange up in that 
country and in season grouse and venison the 
meat that is eaten.” 


2. —__ 


MARBLE’S REVERSIBLE FRONT SIGHT. 





This sight eliminates the difficulties so 
often experienced in selecting one that will 
render satisfactory service under a great va- 
riety of conditions of light, background, ete. 
The ivory and gold beads offer a combination 
that can be relied upon to meet every pos- 
sible emergency in the most satisfactory man- 


ner. The Pope’s Island gold, of which one 
bead is made, is always bright, but never 
glitters. 


The bead carrier can be instantly reversed. 








MARBLE'’S “STANDARD” FRONT SIGHT. 





Simply pull up against the pressure of the 
spring until it clears the base slot; then turn 
it around. The strong, oil-tempered spring 
exerts a constant downward pressure on the 
bead carrier and holds it firmly in place. 


~~ 
a 


SOMETHING NEW IN BAITS. 








A Most artistic book showing the famous 
“Dowagiac” casting and trolling baits and 
their peculiar blended colors, is being dis- 
tributed this year by Jas. Heddon & Son, 
of Dowagiac, Mich., whose advertisement ap- 
pears in this issue. The color plates which 
must have cost many hundreds of dollars 
are simply perfect and the perfect workman- 
ship of “Dowagiac” baits is shown in the 
perfect piece of printing. These manufac- 
turers have certainly established themselves 
generally in the good graces of sportsmen 
throughout the United States and Canada by 
the high quality of their novel and unique 
productions. They have established a new 
standard in design and quality, all their 


goods representing the very highest attain- 
ment in fishing tackle productions. Color plate 
sent free upon request. 
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/RED WING BOAT MFG. CO.,_ - 


Red Wing Special ai Standard MOTOR BOATS 


16 ft. long. 
Price of Special, $145.00. 
Send for descriptive circular and testimonials. Motor boats 

from 16 to 60 ft. IL 


13 H. P. Red Wing Motor. 
Price of Standard, $155.00. 


llustrated catalogue sent on request. 


Red Wing, Minn. 





THE HILDEBRANDT BAITS 


For Trout and Bass Fishing. No swivels required; “‘they 
spin so easy.”” Made in ten 
different styles,in either buck 

lor feather fly. Forcasting 
and trolling. A good seller. 
Price for single, 25 cents; tan- 
dem, 35 cents. 
Send for Circular. 


JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT, Logansport, Ind. 








TAXIDERMY. 


I guarantee to mount in first-class 
style all specimens sent me, 
Mallard Ducks..........$1.25 
Large Hawks, $1.25 to 2.50 
SIU... 6 vncocecees 1,00 
Saas) Ssavevs cones -75 
EES eee Ee 3.50 
Send for Price-list. 


N. 0. LAWSON, Geneva, Ills. 





cleaning, polishing, preventing 
rust, or any other purpose not in- 


cluded in the “3-in-One” oil book- 


COLE CO, 35 Washington 
Life Bidg., New York — 


sell “3-in-One” 
—two sizes. 
e 
Indian Moccasins. 
Made of Genuine Moosehide, embroidered 
with Indian tribe designs. 


~ 


SA 
SW 
— | 1) 

— ye) 


Ss 












Men’s sizes, 6-11, $2.75, Ladies’ and Boys, 2-5, 
$2.25, Youths and Misses, 11-1, $2.00, Chil- 
dren’s (cloth tops), 5-10, $1.25 
Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
We also su ply handsome MOCCA- 
SIN SLIPPERS, same material, sizes 
and prices as above. They are artistic, sensible and the most com- 
fortable home foot coverifigs imaginable. Write for Illustrated Circu- 
and price list of Moccasins and Snow Shoes of every description. 


METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 
THE COAXER fini mucsionge. 


The 


gama COAXER FLY 








for Trout and 
Black Bass 


Send for catalogue of 
Bass Size, soc, Casting Novelties. 


W. J. Jamison, Mfr., 1388 Lexington St., Chicago. 











Don't Be Fat. 


My New Obesity Food Quickly Reduces 
Your Weight to Normal, Requires no 
Starvation Process and is 
Absolutely Safe. 


TRIAL PACKAGE MAILED FREE. 








The Above Illustration Shows the Remarkable Effects of 
This Wonderful Obesity Food—What It Has 
Done for Others It will do for You. 


My new Obesity Food, taken at mealtime, compels 
perfect assimilation of the food and sends the food 
nutriment where it belongs. It requires no starva- 
tion process. You can eat all you want. It makes 
muscle, bone, sinew, nerve and brain tissue out of the 
excess fat, and quickly reduces your weight to nor- 
mal. It takes off the big stomach and relieves the 
compressed condition and enables the heart to act 
freely and the lungs to expand naturally and the 
kidneys and liver to perform their functions in a 
natural manner. You will feel better the first day 
you try this wonderfal home food. Fill out coupon 
herewith and mail today. 





FREE 
This coupon is gue for one trial package of Kellogg’s 
= Food with testimonials from hundreds who have 
n 


greatly reduced, mailed free in pene “ 
Simply fillin your name and address on dotted lines 
low and mail to 
F. J. KELLOGG, 2597 Kellogg Bldg., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 














In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield. 





SPORTS 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


“My Ithaca gun for 30 subscriptions ar- 
rived yesterday,” writes A. E. Anderson of 
Rock Island, Ill, “am very much pleased 
with it, and like its build very much. Will 
try it on quail and rabbits tomorrow. 


s * *# 


Tue Iowa Park and Forestry Association 
will ask the Legislature to pass laws requir- 
ing all hunters to procure licenses. T. H. 
MacBride of the State University, declares: 
“At the present rate all of our native game 
will be killed off within a few years. The 
proposed law will receive the sanction of all 
honest sportsmen for that reason. Its prin- 
cipal provision is the prevention of spring 
shooting.” 

6 a * 


J. Noan H. Stee, head of the manufactur- 
ing concern that manufactures and markets 
“3 in One” oil, has just been elected a mem- 
ber of the New York Chamber of Commerce. 
While Mr. Slee is a busy man manufacturing 
and marketing “3 in One” oil, he still has 
time enough to be public spirited and progres- 
sive in the interests of the community in 
which he lives. The sales of “3 in One” are 
increasing every day at a faster rate than 
ever before. If the present gate continues, 
1906 will surpass every record. That Mr. 
Slee is in earnest in his desire to place “3 
in One” in the hands of every sportsman is 
evidenced by the fact that the G. W. Cole 
Co., 12 Washington Life Bldg., New York 
City., offer in all their advertising to send 
generous samples free of cost to anyone ap- 
plying. 

* a” 7 

Ever see the “Napanoch” pocket knife tool 
kit? It is a great combination—in merit but 
not in bulk—and many thousands have sold 
during the few months it has been on the 
market. Briefly described it comprises a 
stout knife handle with a keen serviceable 
blade attached at one end in the usual man- 
ner, the other tools, five in number, hooking 
on to the hinge rivet in the other bolster, 
placed in one second by a simple backward 
wrist movement and as easily removed. When 
in place they are held precisely in the same 
manner as a knife blade, by the rivet and a 
shoulder abutting against the back spring. 
The reamer, file, saw, chisel and screw driver 
are large enough for practical uses d will 
be found handy in a thousand different ways. 

leather pocket. case contains the entire kit 
within a‘space of 4%x3%4,x% inches, no 
larger than a cigar case and “easier” in the 
pocket. Nearly all dealers now handle the 
“Napanoch” kit, or it will be supplied by U. 
J. Ulery, 7H Warren street, New York City. 


THE Winchester Model 1906, just put on the 
market, is a compact, light weight, take-down 
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rifle, handling .22 Short Rim Fire Cartridgeg™ 
only. It is attractive in appearance and out 
line, and in accuracy, reliability of operation” 
and finish it is fully up to the established 
Winchester standard. The repeating and” 
take-down systems used in this rifle are sim-™ 


ple, positive and thoroughly tried, having al-” 


Ways given entire satisfaction. This rifle is 


made with a 20-inch round barrel fitted with ™ 


a sporting front sight and an adjustable open | 
rear sight. It measures 35% inches over all” 


and weighs about 5 pounds; has a handsome 
straight grip stock 12% inches long, with a 


drop at comb of 15, inches and at heel 2% > 
inches, finished with a rubber butt plate. The | 
Model 1906 © 
rifles can be furnished only according to the | 
The use of Winchester 

Greaseless, or © 


magazine holds 15 cartridges. 


above specifications. 
.22 Caliber Short Smokeless, 
Winchester .22 Short black powder cartridges ~ 


are recommended in this rifle. Send for free a 


illustrated catalogue, describing the various 
guns and ammunition. 
Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 


AN IDYLL OF THE SELKIRKS. 
(THE CAMPFIRE.) 


A sullen splash—as the speckled trout 
Darts up for his evening meal; 

A swither and swirl of wings o’erhead 
Mark the path of the blue-winged teal. 


Where the willows spring from the fern-strewn 
turf 


And the tints of Autumn lie, 
A cock grouse croons to his whilom mate 
An evening lullaby. 


And down where the cabbage-lillies bring 
Relief to a bankrupt bog, 

The mallard calls to a truant brood 
With the voice of a demagogue. 


A glebe—where the fingers of wanton stream 
Play chimes on the patient rocks— 

A black-faced caribou wets his nose 
And splashes his fevered hocks. 


That glist thro’ the ranks of cone-topped fir 
Marks the swarth of a mountain pass; 
Yon glacial giant and Luna use 
The lake for a looking-glass. 


On the débris left where the mountain snow 
Tobogganed with laughing June, 

A lone coyote sits on his haunch 
And howls at the man in the moon— 


And a tired trapper and trapper’s dog, 
As sons of the hills know how, 
Curl close on a bed of eiderdown 

Fresh cut from the cedar’s bough. 


And the dying camp-fire’s embers show 

The tint of the stars above; 
And the night wind sings the old, old hymn 

Of Omnipresent Love. 

—KRev. C. F. Yates, in the Vancowver (B. C.) 
World. al 
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